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WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1959. 
WITNESSES 


KEITH E. MYERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL SWINE 
GROWERS COUNCIL, GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 

HAROLD BOUCHER, TREASURER, HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 

JAMES B. NANCE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS COUN- 
CIL AND DIRECTOR IN THE NATIONAL LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
BOARD, ALAMO, TENN. 

FREDERIC B. HOPPIN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, ILLINOIS SWINE 
HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, ILL. 

WILBUR L. PLAGER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN YORK- 
SHIRE CLUB, INC. 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 

We are glad to have with us this morning a group representing the 

ae ale : ; “er ap hit 
National Swine Growers Council, Mr. Keith E. Myers, executive sec- 
retary of the National Swine Growers Council; Mr. Harold Boucher, 
treasurer of the Hampshire Swine Registry; Mr. Frederic B. Hoppin, 
executive secretary, Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Association; 
Mr. Wilbur L. Plager, executive secretary, American Yorkshire Club, 
Inc., and Mr. Jim Nance, president of the National Swine Growers 
Council. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Chairman, may I join with you, and I am 
sure other members of this subcommittee, in thanking these gentlemen 
for taking their time to come before us this morning. 

Mr. Warrten. We are pleased to have them request a hearing on 
the meat-type hog report which this committee issued back in the 
spring. We will insert a copy of their letter of request in the record 
at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Nationa’ SwinB Growers CounNciL, 
Alamo, Tenn., June 20, 1959. 
Congressman JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
_ Dear Mr. Wuirten: I would like to express my personal appreciation for the 
time you gave to me while in Washington last week. 

We held a Swine Growers Council meeting in Chicago the past Wednesday, 
June 17. I told the council executive committee that you had expressed a willing- 
ness to grant a hearing on July 15 for the purpose of exploring any additional 
information that the producers of meat-type hogs might have to offer. The 
council has asked that I request such a meeting with your committee on July 15 
or that approximate date. 


(1) 
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We feel that we have a story that needs to be told at this time. 
May I again express appreciation for the time that you have given and will 
continue to give to problems confronting the swine industry. 
Best personal regards, 
JAMES B. Nancp, 
President, National Swine Growers Council. 


INTEREST AND ACTIVITIES OF COMMITTEE IN IMPROVING Hoa 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirtren. I might preface this hearing by saying that this 
subcommittee is dealing with a subject that is within its jurisdiction 
and within its interest. Our committee handles all appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, which means that we have a real 
interest on behalf of the Congress in seeing that we get results from 
funds which are provided for research. We want to be sure that those 
funds are properly used and that the results are utilized. There is no 
need in finding answers if they are not going to be utilized. 

We further have the job of financing the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, which in turn at various times has dealt with fats and oils and 
sometimes with competitive oils. Any of those fats and oils, or any 
part of them that is on the market, has a bad effect on all competitive 
products. 

Some years ago I, as chairman of this committee, spoke to the 
National Meat Institute in Chic ago. I believe it was in 1952. At 
that time the complaint of the packers that I came to know was that 
the fat was becoming a great problem with the meat industry. It 
seems that the improvement in economic conditions in some of the 
cities of the North and agricultural areas of the South had deprived 
the industry of an outlet that it formerly had for fat, sowbelly and 
the less desirable parts of hogs. 

This committee began to ask some questions about this matter and 
to dig into it. 

Mr. Marshall comes from the Corn Belt. Several years ago he 
raised the point that this committee should interest itself in this 
general subject. He was joined by Mr. Andersen and the rest of us 
on this committee in an effort to do something about it. 

About 4 years ago we first began to press the Department for a 
little more activity in this field. “In our report 2 years ago we eid 
the Department to make a study of the overall situation 

In addition to that, we have pressed the representatives of the 
American Meat Institute to do what it could through its membership 
to bring about an improvement in marketing and the other angles 
of this matter. We felt that there should be some incentive—in- 
centive is hardly the word—but some premium paid to a farmer to 
do what our study has shown he can do and what many farmers have 
been doing in spite of the fact that their product was being sold by 
weight. 

Following that report, Mr. Marshall and other members of the 
subcommittee visited many of the packing plants, hog markets, and 
producing areas in the United States. Since we issued this report, 
I have had many people to remind me that we did not confer with 
them, that we did not come to their locality, and that we had not 
talked to the people that really had done the job, meaning themselves. 
We welcome such comments, but I do want to say that the reason 
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this committee did not get to do all those things was_because of an 
absolute lack of time. 

We studied the marketing and meat setup in Canada, not to advo- 
cate the Canadian system for the United States, but to have the facts 
before us. Various ones of us studied the pork business in the 
Scandinavian countries. There, again, we recognized a great differ- 
ence between smaller countries that operate largely through coopera- 
tives, and that have it within their power to grade pork and pork car- 
casses after the kill, and our system where they are sold and title 
changes prior to the ‘animal being killed. 

We very carefully in our report, ~and I went over it two or three times, 
did not attempt to favor any of the various breeds of hogs, each one 
of which has its own advocates in the United States. F urther, we did 
not attempt to fix the overall responsibility for not having made more 
progress than we have. 

As large as our country is, and as complex as it is, and with the 
relationship between the U.S. Department of Agric ulture, the land- 
grant colleges, the Extension Service, the State experiment stations, 
and the private research that goes on among you breeders, I suspect 
each and all of us might have done a little bit more. But we tried to 
write a report that pointed up this overall situation. I have had a 
few critical letters, but for each one of those I have probably had 50 
that appreciated this committee’s efforts to try to point the thing up, 
so to speak, and air it out. 

With that predicate, I just want to assure you that we are very 
much interested in this matter. We are interested from the standpoint 
of helping you in the swine industry. We do feel, representing the 
National Congress and having jurisdiction over the research activities 
of the Department of Agriculture and over the allocation of funds for 
research through the experiment stations and land grant colleges, that 
we are a focal point where you folks can present your problems and 
cover anything that you wish to take up. So tell us of any criticism 
you may have of our report. We will welcome any information on 
what we can do to improve it. Due to lack of time or knowledge 
we may have failed to cover certain matters. We are giving you a 
chance to fill in the blank spots and correct the parts where you might 
disagree. It is on a completely friendly basis and we welcome any 
contribution that you can make to this overall subject. 

With that background we shall be glad to hear first from Mr. 
Jim Nance, president of the National Swine Growers Council. 


OPENING STATEMENTS OF JAMES B. NANCE 


Mr. Nance. Mr. Chairman, we are here today to discuss what has 
happened in the swine industr y, what is happening now, the problems 
which we still face, and the opportunities of the swine industr y in the 
future. 

PORK AS A FOOD 


First we would like to present the case for pork as a food. 

In studying the swine industry today to try and better understand 
its problems ‘and how to solve them, we soon realize that there are 
many, many factors that affect the overall picture. Pork for human 
food is our end product. It is a great food, and hog producers are 
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working hard to make it better. So are other segments of the industry. 
Before we get into a presentation of what the industry is doing to 
improve our product perhaps we should give some consideration to 
what a wonderful food product we have in pork. 

Pork has become traditionally recognized as the poor man’s food 
and as such the industry has a problem. 

We must also realize that the hog makes possible the marketing 
of a great portion of our farm-grown grains, and in our improvement 
we must develop a meat hog that will be a meat hog when fed on these 
grains common to American agriculture. 

We know that the consumer wants better, leaner, and more palatable 
pork. This is one of our major problems, but it is a problem which all 
segments of the industry must face up to. For example, we need to 
do a better job of promoting pork in light of its real nutritive value. 
Although most of our professional groups that have something to do 
with recommending diets are aware of the nutritional qualities of 
pork, it would appear that a good many of these folks tend to lean 
toward other foods of an animal origin largely because they have 
been concerned about the fat content of pork. 

Recent research indicates that there are a good many outdated 
food value charts being used by a good many of our professional 
groups that have to do with diet recommendations. Recent research 
work sponsored by the National Livestock and Meat Board indicates 
that 1959 model pork cuts are considerably lower in calories than the 
counts indicated on a good many of our older food charts. 

Pork is an excellent source of thiamine whic! is of prime importance 
in maintaining a proper functioning nervous system. According to 
the USDA food supply and dietary surveys, 1 in 5 million persons in 
this country needs more thiamine in his diet. This means that we 
have in pork a product that is highly desirable and certainly badly 
needed. 

Pork is the thiamine food. One serving of pork will provide 68.7 
percent of the daily recommended allowance of thiamine for an aver- 
age man. One 3-ounce pork chop will provide 68.7 percent of the 
recommended daily allowance of thiamine. Pork sausage will pro- 
vide 50.7 percent of this need, as compared to 20 percent for dried 
beans and peas. Comparing further with other foods one slice of 
bread will provide us with 4.7 percent of the daily recommended 
allowance of thiamine. That means that in order to get the amount 
of thiamine that a tasty pork chop will provide you would need to 
eat 16 slices of bread. You would also get 1,008 calories from the 16 
slices of bread as compared to only 250 “calories from the pork chop. 
The pork chop would also provide 62 percent more thiamine in rela- 
tion to daily recommended allowances than you would get either in a 
bowl of cereal or a glass of milk. 

People could buy their thiamine needs in the form of vitamin pills 
at the corner drugstore. We would suggest that they buy their vita- 
mins at the meat counter in pork. 

Pork is also high in other vitamins and minerals and is certainly a 
leader as a source of complete protein. We do not believe that you 
can find a pill that will ever have the flavor, the aroma, the juiciness, 
or the appetite satisfaction that you can get from a healthy serving 
of pork chops, roast pork, ham, or sausage. The records show that 
there has been a general decline in the thiamine intake among our 
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eople. This has coincided with a decrease in pork consumption. 
We believe that we must put forth greater effort to let the people of 
this Nation know more about the importance of pork as a human food. 

Pork is really a bonus food. New findings on the content of cooked 
pork show that pork contains less fat and fewer calories and more 
protein than was previously thought. Combine these findings with 
the present-day meat hog and the “closer trim of fat on pork cuts and 
we find ourselves with a product that has tremendous opportunities 
with the proper kind of promotion to let the world know about its 
superior value. 

Let’s compare some of the more recent findings in regard to pork 
with older nutritional standards. The new figure on pork loin chops 
is 35 grams of protein per 100 grams of meat. The old figure was 
23 grams. ‘The new caloric content for pork loin chops is 250 per 100 
grams. ‘The old figure was 333. The new figure on fat content is 
only 11 grams as compared to earlier figures of 26 grams. The new 
figures show only 219 calories per 100 g:ams of cured ham as compared 
to an older figure of 397 calories. We would also like to point out 
that the fat that does remain in pork is a valuable and necessary 
ingredient for good health. There is no longer reason for making 
pork the whipping boy in the fat controversy. 

High protein diets are the style today. Scientific research has 
shown the need for a high protein diet. Protein is the source of the 
amino acids which are the building blocks of our bodies. Pork 
stands at the head of the class as a source of high-quality protein. 
A 3%-ounce serving of pork provides 40 percent of the recommended 
daily allowance of protein for an average man. According to figures 
from the National Research Council, an average serving of cereal will 
provide 2.9 percent of the daily recommended allowance of protein 
for the average man. This means that it would take 17 average 
servings of cereal to equal what you would get in protein from one 
pork chop. 

Iron is essential to good nutrition. Liver is an excellent source 
and pork liver stands at the top of the list. Spinach has been popu- 
larly portrayed as a strong source of iron. <A 3%-ounce serving of 
liver will provide 273 percent of the recommended allowance of iron 
for a 45-year-old man while a serving of spinach will provide 19 
percent, 

It is generally recognized today that many people skip breakfast. 
One of the reasons so many people are so jumpy, nervous, and irritable 
is because they skip breakfast. Nutrition experts have been giving 
considerable emphasis to the idea of a good substantial high protein 
breakfast. Pork fits in wonderfully “with such a recommended 
nutritional program. There are a variety of breakfast pork products 
such as bacon, Canadian-style bacon, pork chops, pork sausage, all 
of which are delicious, high in protein, and add variety. 

Although lard is in ceneral an unwanted product, it is an excellent 
shortening. It is highly digestible. It makes flaky, tender piecrusts 
and light “finely textured cakes. It is an ideal fat to use in making 
cookies and biscuits. It is economical. 

In summary pork is a wonderful food with many plus values. It 
is one of the strongest and best sources of thiamine, the B vitamin 
essential to healthy nerves in an age of tensions and pressure. Pork 
has fewer calories, less fat, and more protein than was previously 
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thought. It should be acceptable in weight reducing diets. Pork is 
an all-round nutritious food, providing substantial amounts of protein, 
minerals, and vitamins, and in addition it tastes good. 

Mr. Wuirten. We will hear now from Mr. K. E. Myers. 











PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS COUNCIL 



































Mr. Myers. My name is Keith E. Myers. I spend part time 
serving as executive secretary of the National Swine Growers Council, 
The remainder of my time I spend in the feeder pig business. The 
National Swine Growers Council is an organization of 29 State swine 
producer organizations and councils. These 29 States produce 93 
percent of the Nation’s pork supply. I shall not take the time of the 
committee to tell of the program of the council, but have for each of 
the members of the committee a brochure which tells of the purposes 
and objectives of the council. 

Our program is a 5-point program with major emphasis on— 

(1) Quality improvement, 

(2) More uniform marketings, 

(3) Disease eradication and control, 
(4) Pork promotion, and 

(5) Expanded foreign markets. 

Since the National Swine Growers Council is a producers organiza- 
tion, most of my remarks, as well as the remarks of the others who 
will appear today, will reflect the producers viewpoint. However, 
as producers, we do recognize that we are a part of an overall 
industry—the swine industry. Because of this recognition, I would 
like to take a minute to tell you of what I consider to be a most 
significant development in the swine industry. 

On November 3 and 4, 1958, more than 400 representatives from 22 
different national groups and 25 different States met together at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., for the first National Swine 
Industry Conference. There were representatives of producers, 
purebred breeders, packers, feed companies, farm organizations, | 
equipment companies, veterinarians, bankers, retailers, the USDA, | 
State colleges and universities, as well as others in attendance. ' 

This conference was designed to be primarily a leaders conference | 
and had as its theme: 

“How Far Have We Come? 
“How Fast Are We Going? : 
“Where Are We Headed?” | 

The stated purpose of the conference was: “To improve the efficiency 
of the swine and pork industry, thereby improving its economic 
position and enabling it to better fulfill its responsibility to the con- 
suming public. These purposes to be achieved through stimulation | 
and promotion of a nationwide program of research ‘and education 
in the major fields of swine production and marketing.” 

This was the first time in history that so many different segments 
of the swine industry had gathered to take a look at the problems 
confronting the swine industry and to see where each segment could 
be of maximum help. Some definite recommendations were made, 
and I’m happy to report that action has already been taken on a 
number of them. Once again to save time, I have a copy of these 
recommendations for the committee members, which I feel you will 
find of interest. 
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I think you will also be interested to learn that the interest was so 
great in the first conference that a second conference has already been 
planned and will be held at Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, on 
November 19 and 20, 1959. As chairman of the conference, I wish 
to extend to each of the members of this committee a personal invita- 
tion to attend this conference and to observe firsthand how we in the 
industry are working together. We feel that this is the soundest 
approach to solving the problems which we have. 

I understand that this committee is also giving consideration to 
coming to the Corn Belt this fall to study production and marketing 
problems of the swine industry. If you decide to, the National Swine 
Growers Council would be most happy to be of assistance to the 
committee. 

Before going further, there is one thing which I wish to point out. 
We are not here today looking for help from Government in the usual 
connotation given to the word when groups come to Washington look- 
ing for help. The help we are interested in is securing the help of 
Government where Government is best equipped or suited to give 
help, just as we hope that other segments of the swine industry will 
likewise help in the areas where they y are best equipped or suited to 
do so. 

We certainly wish to thank the members of this committee for their 
interest in our industry and especially for providing us with this op- 
portunity to meet with you today. This meeting here today comes 
as the result of the study made by this committee on meat-type hogs. 

As might be expected, we as swine producers were alarmed at some 
of the headlines which appeared as the result of the publication of the 
“Report of Study on Meat-Type Hogs and Other Agricultural Mat- 
ters.’ Of primary concern to us was the inference given that pork 
produced in this country is inferior to that produced elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in Canada and the Scandinavian countries, and the implica- 
tion that swine producers might be to blame for the corn surplus. We 
also felt a bit bad about the lack of recognition given to the accom- 
plishments of swine breeders and producers to produce a higher quality 
product. 

But to dwell on this area today would accomplish little if anything 
for the good of the swine industry. Of more importance for the swine 
industry is to work even harder on those things which need to be done 
and to see where each segment can be of most help. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL RESEARCH 


There are areas where we feel that Government can help, particu- 
larly in their historic role of research and education. 

Considering the size and value of the swine industry, we do not feel 
that it has been receiv ing as much attention, partic ularly i in the field 
of research, as have other groups. U ndoubtedly this is our fault, for 
we as swine producers have done little to make our wants known. As 
swine producers we are inexperienced in coming to Washington. In 
fact, I believe that this appearance today is the first time that swine 
producers have ever been before a committee of any kind for the 
express purpose of discussing the problems of our industry and 
asking for additional funds for research, 
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According to the latest figures I have been able to secure, the budget 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture for research for each of the 
species of livestock and for poultry is as follows: 
mey eats... .-.......- 5; 200, Gu) Wine... -. cuss. $2, G00, Uae 
eer WOME BL uk. 5, 200, 000 | Sheep and goats_____----- 1, 500, 000 
mrs eles by zhepras) 4, 400, 000! Horses and mules_-__--_-- 200, 000 

These figures are for the 1956—57 fiscal year. 

I had hoped to get some later information. I wrote to the Depart- 
ment for it quite some time ago and was unable to get it until late 
yesterday afternoon. They did supply me with some figures, but they 
do not seem to be quite in line with these. The total for dairy cattle 
was $3,558,000; for beef and dual-purpose cattle, $3,612,000; for 
swine, $1,868,000; for sheep, $770,000; for goats, $21,000; for fur 
animals, $207,000: and for poultry, $1,690,000. 

Mr. Warrren. Could I interrupt there, Mr. Myers? 

On this committee we have a double purpose. In the first place, we 
do not have any money ourselves and any money we recommend has 
to have the approval of the ful! Appropriations Committees of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate and then the full membership 
of the two Houses. The President, and rightly I think, keeps re- 
minding the American people that we are running a national deficit. 
I remember the OPA days and all the letters I had from my district. 
They did not complain because they did not get automobile tires or 
gasoline allowances. Their complaint was because someone else did, 
and they thought they deserved it more than the other person. 

The question is what are they doing in the swine research field, 
what results have they found, what is the industry doing to use those 
results, and where is it that we could do more work? I am afraid 
that most people—and that goes for all phases of industry—judge 
the amount of research we get by how much money we get. Then 
they compare that with how much money someone else gets. I 
really think we are in a predicament because that is the basis on 
which this thing is judged. 

In the report and in my speech we pointed out that we needed a 
research project on research itself, to see what they are doing, why 
they are not getting better results, and why those that want the 
research done will not put the results into effect. 

I mention that now so that you may tell us what it is that they 
cannot do because of the shortage of funds, and what particular 
work it is that you want done that will cost more money. I realize 
that is a tough question and if you can answer it, you will be the 
first man in your position who has been able to do so. I have not 
found anyone who knows what all they are doing now, not only in 
your field but in all these fields. What is it that ought to be done 
that they are not doing? 


NEED FOR GREATER EMPHASIS ON SWINE DISEASE 


Mr. Myers. There are some areas, and I will touch on those 
briefly where we feel some work could be done. 

It 1s interesting to note that while the value of poultry on farms, 
June 1, 1959, was only 27 percent of the value of swine, the amount 
being spent for research is 169 percent more for poultry than for swine. 
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While we appreciate fully that the primary purpose of today’s 
meeting is to give consideration to those things affecting the quality 
of pork, I would like to just mention an area where we feel that 
Government could play an even bigger role than they do today, and 
that is in the field of swine disease. Outside of price, there is no 
other item which affects the individual producers’ profit more than 
does disease. There are diseases on which little if anything is known, 
either about the disease itself or its control—diseases such as atrophic 
rhinitis, transmissible gastroenteritis, virus pneumonia to name but 
afew. These diseases cost swine producers untold millions annually. 
We would like to see even larger appropriations for the study of 
swine diseases and their control. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might point out that our committee asked the 
Department to give attention to this transmissible gastroenteritis 


problem. 
ORLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH ON SWINE, 1950-59 


However, in view of your getting into the field of more funds for 
research, I would like to put in the record the amounts of money that 
the Federal Government and the States have spent on research prob- 
lems of swine during the past 10 years, so that we may know just 
what we have and so that it will not look as though the Congress 
has not given any attention to it. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimated obligations for research on swine, fiscal years 1950-59 


{In thousands of dollars] 





1959 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 esti- 
mate 
Agricultural Research Service, sal- 
aries and expenses: 
Swine husbandry. -..-....-.....-. $343 | $348 | $355 | $345 | $346 | $370 | $423 | $468 | $483 $548 
Swine diseases and parasites..... 339 326 285 449 507 | } 490 | | 597 | } 604 | ' 659 1601 
TAs Ms accwenancmaeckweke 682 674 640 794 853 860 |1,020 |1,072 |1, 142 1, 149 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Swine marketing research........-- (?) (2) (2) (2) 137 | 179] 194] 231] 208 195 
ORs RRs bn dcsn shan nsaeie 682 674 640 794 990 |1,039 [1,214 /|1, 303 |1, 350 1,344 
State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions: 3 
ere ONG SS secs eee 347 | 364] 369 | 346 | 356) 450] 590 | 682| 679 660 
SINNE o a ania inswin ao eesine ble 1,029 {1,038 {1,009 |1, 140 {1,346 |1,489 |1, 804 |1, 985 |2,029 2, 004 
Non-Federal--..--- qbbnabamscmanel 1,215 {1,370 |1, 688 {1,871 |1, 932 |2,094 |2, 137 |2,082 {2,209 (3) 
Total, swine research. ._...-..- 2, 244 |2,408 |2,697 |3,011 {3,278 |3, 583 |3, 941 /4, 067 |4, 238 42,004 








1 Does not include portion applicable to swine of foot-and-mouth disease research at Animal Disease 


Laboratory, Plum Island, N.Y. 


2 Estimate not available. 
3 Includes swine husbandry, diseases and parasites, marketing, and utilization. No breakdown available. 


* Does not include estimate for non-Federal obligations. 
Nore.—Adjusted for comparability with 1959 appropriation structure. 
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TWENTY-YEAR RESEARCH PROGRAM OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ON MEAT-TYPE HOG 


Mr. Wuirren. I also think it would be appropriate to place in the 
record at this point the description of the research work on the De- 
partment of Agriculture in this field during the past 20 years which 
was included in our report. 

(The excerpt from the special report on the meat-type hog, is as 
follows:) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RESEARCH ON THE MEaT-TyPE Hoa 
Agricultural Research Service 


Accomplishments.—Research in the past 20 years on breeding meat-type hogs 
has demonstrated that it is possible to breed swine that will reach the preferred 
market weight of 200 to 225 pounds with a minimum acceptable amount of fat 
in any breed or cross combination. Production of such swine generally would 
provide about one-third less lard per animal than is the case under current pro- 
duction practices. This would reduce the present production of lard surpluses 
which are a depressing factor on hog prices. Lard today sells at less per pound 
than the packer pays for hogs per pound live weight. 

Research on the meat-type hog was begun in 1937 by the Department with 
the establishment of the Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory at Ames, Iowa, 
and has been conducted in cooperation with a number of State experiment sta- 
tions. Breeding studies were directed primarily at the development and testing 
ot breeding methods for improving the older breeds of hogs in this country. 
Danish Landrace hogs owned by the Department were also used in this work 
since the Department had imported over 20 head of Danish Landrace hogs in 
1934 for use in crosses with American breeds. This breed had been chosen 
primarily for its superior carcass quality as indicated by its relatively high 
yields in the five preferred cuts—hams, loins, bacon, picnic shoulders, and shoul- 
der butts. 

As a result of these studies there are in this country today approximately 50 
inbred lines of swine, some of which are being used extensively by swine pro- 
ducers, either as straight lines or in various cross combinations. Six of the 
lines that have been developed from crossbred foundations are now recognized 
and recorded as separate breeds. These breeds are as follows: 








| Year ad- 

Name Foundation breeds mitted as 

separate 
breed 
PESNOBOES INGLE... 5 inn ncncnnce Sat eae | Landrace and Tamworth eo ee 1946 
DEPEGEE INO. 8. oo ccunccencnwsoes . ..| Yorkshire and Poland China_____--__- acd 1948 
PRON AG So ss ig ace boi ene ce net ORD BIO) UOTODRUNNO. «occccceenkcsckann 1948 
Ree RR ee ...-----| Landrace and Poland China-__-. a 1951 
NS ORS ae Ca ear | Yorkshire, Duroc, Landrace, and Hampshire.- 1952 
I Landrace and Berkshire..................-.-- 1951 





The above breeds are registered by the Inbred Livestock Registry Association 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Since 1943 the Department has sold to farmers in 28 different States, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada approximately 500 boars carrying Landrace blood for use in 
their own swine breeding programs. Reports on these boars, as indicated by 
the performance of their progeny, have been very favorable with respect to both 
feedlot performance and carcass quality. 

A number of commercial breeders are crossing inbred lines developed at State 
experiment stations and by the Department for the purpose of producing and 
selling hybrid boars which are used by market hog producers apparently with 
considerable success. It is estimated that one company operating in Iowa is 
selling as many as 3,000 to 4,000 such boars each year. 

Current research in the Department.—Further improvement in the perform- 
ance and efficiency of the meat-type strains for high quality meat production is 
now being sought. Swine-breeding selection studies for high and low fatness in 
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swine are being conducted to determine how fast and to what extent fatness 
can be changed by selection and how selection for high and low fatness affects 
other traits such as reproductive efficiency, type and conformation, rate of growth, 
and carcass composition. 

Swine-breeding selection based on performance of crosses among strains for 
improving efficiency of production and carcass quality of swine is also underway. 
Such crosses between strains should serve as seed stock in programs designed to 
exploit more fully the benefits of hybrid vigor as applied to market hog produc- 
tion. Methods of selection are being evaluated for improving such economic 
traits as sow productivity, pig viability, rate of growth, and carcass quality. 
Our objective is to develop strains of swine combining all economically important 
traits. 

The Regional Swine Breeding Laboratory is conducting cooperative investi- 
gations with North Central States relating to the improvement of swine through 
breeding. This coordinated research effort on basic problems in swine breeding 
is essential because of the need for large numbers of animals and the desirability 
of having them at different locations. These cooperative projects currently pro- 
duce approximately 1,800 litters of pigs annually and utilize two small animal 
colonies in pilot trials. Studies are being continued on methodology in selection 
and breeding systems including selection for crossing value, heritability of per- 
formance traits, items of carcass improvement, physiology of reproduction, blood 
antigens, economy of gains, artificial insemination, and other traits. 

In fiscal year 1959, the Department is devoting approximately $272,000 to 
swine-breading research related to the improvement of the meat-type hog. 

The Agricultural Research Service is also carrying on studies with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in cooperation with Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania for identification and certification of meat-type hogs in order 
to identify and disseminate superior breeding stock to farmers. Techniques for 
identification of breeding stock are being developed and evaluated. 

Close cooperation with Extension Service is maintained in order to disseminate 
research findings. 

Current research at State experiment stations —Twenty-four States have allot- 
ted approximately $717,000 of Federal-grant and non-Federal funds for fiscal 
year 1959 to research on meat-type swine as follows: (1) Breeding research which 
involves comparisons of breeding systems for the development of carcass qual- 
ity, rate of gain, and efficiency of gain; environmental and genetic interactions; 
relationships between meatiness and growth rate; correlation and mode of inher- 
itance of antigenic factors in blood with survival, growth characteristics, repro- 
ductive performance, and quality of carcass; and inheritance of hemorrhagic 
conditions; (2) physiological research on reaction of swine to variations of tem- 
perature, humidity, and other environmental factors to growth and reproduction; 
endocrine secretions as related to economic characteristics; hormones in the bio- 
chemical and physiological activity of reproductive organisms; evaluation of 
field versus confinement systems of rearing; physiological and genetic causes of 
reproductive and lactation disorders. 

Eleven additional stations are conducting similar research with substantial 
amounts of non-Federal funds for which exact amounts are not available. 

Five States have allotted about $43,000 of Federal-grant and non-Federal 
money to marketing of meat-type swine, including the proportion of hogs of 
various grades and classes; carcass evaluation; marketing differential; consumer 
acceptance of meat- and fat-type hogs; and degree of fattiness, variation of 
weights, and quality of carcasses as determined by conformation ind muscling; 
and contractual arrangements and changes associated with vertical integration 
or contractual production. In addition, one State is conducting research on 
non-Federal funds for which the exact amount is not available. 


Agricultural Marketing Service 


Past work.—A system of classifying and grading market hogs was orginally 
developed by the Department in 1918 for use in market reporting. This system 
was revised in 1930 and again in 1940. 

During World War II, measurement and cutting data obtained at Beltsville 
were analyzed to determine relationships which would enable the use of objec- 
tive measures in developing grade standards to classify hogs and pork carcasses 
according to differences in lean and fat. Because these data were confined to 
experimental hogs slaughtered within a relatively narrow weight range, addi- 
tional measurement and cutting yield data were obtained under commercial 
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conditions in 1946 from a study conducted by the University of Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station. These data indicated that backfat thickness, in relation to 
either weight or length of carcass, provided a reliable guide to yields of lean 
cuts and fat cuts as well as to the quality of pork. On the basis of these data. 
and data from subsequent studies accumulating to more than 3,000 carcasses 
analyzed at six different experiment stations which verified these same findings, 
new standards for grades of slaughter barrows and gilts and resulting carcasses 
were proposed by the Department in 1949 and adopted officially in 1952. Revi- 
sions of these standards in 1955 substantially reduced the backfat measurement 
permitted in the two top grades. 

Another study in which the Department cooperated with the University of 
Minnesota indicated that the carcass weight and grade method of buying hogs 
would have reduced pricing errors that occurred under the flat-price live-weight 
system then prevalent about 82 percent. Selling hogs on the basis of live grading 
would have reduced pricing errors about half that amount. 

Current work.—One current research effort is directed toward identifying 
meat-type breeding hogs and feeder pigs. The live probe and ultrasonic methods 
are being used to measure backfat thickness on hogs. Another project is at- 
tempting to develop electronic instrumentation and equipment for nondestructive 
measurement of lean and fat content for live hogs, carcasses, and pork cuts. 
Included in this is an effort to measure the natural radioactivity arising from 
the small amounts of radioactive potassium (K*) normally present in lean 
tissue, but not in bone or fat. The practical usefulness of the ultrasonic tech- 
nique to measure backfat thickness on hogs during the marketing process is 
being studied. Indications are that live hog grading accuracy can be substan- 
tially improved with this technique, although the speed with which the grading 
can be accomplished will be reduced. Potential use of this device to measure 
muscling or meatiness is also being studied. 

In a cooperative study with the University of Wisconsin, measurable char- 
acteristics of pork cuts are being analyzed to provide a basis for grade stand- 
ards for fresh pork cuts in the wholesale market. 

Future work.——The Department plans to propose tentative grade standards 
for pork cuts within the current year. When these standards are made available 
research will be undertaken to analyze the consumer acceptance of these grades 
for pork cuts varying in fat and lean content and possible price differentials 
which can be obtained between grades. Another effort will be directed to 
measuring the current yields of pork cuts which can be obtained from different 
backfat thicknesses and other objective measurements of pork carcasses, and to 
determine the extent to which value differentials between grades can be widened 
be greater boning and defatting of pork cuts. Another proposed project will 
undertake to measure the grade consistency of hogs marketed in the United States. 
This information would provide data to permit a periodic evaluation of the 
overall effectiveness of quality improvement programs. It would also provide 
more effective means of comparing the overall quality of hogs in this country 
with that of other countries. 


Mr. Myers. Another area, and one in which it is a bit difficult to 
describe, has to do with this thing popularly called integration. I 
do not plan to discuss this problem but will ask several questions to 
illustrate the problem. Are the problems of the poultry industry 
which have come as the result of integration inevitable in the swine 
industry or are there things that swine producers might do or not do 
to avoid the same pitfalls? This involves the whole area of manage- 
ment and systems of production. Perhaps this is an area where 
Government could be of real assistance to the swine industry by 
providing some basic information. 

Others who will appear later on will discuss in detail several sugges- 
tions in the area of quality improvement where we feel that Govern- 
ment could be of assistance. As a result I shall limit my remarks on 
this subject to the following observations: 

1. I feel that swine breeders and producers should be given a more 
prominent role in deciding upon research projects being carried on by 
the Department. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Could I interrupt you there again? 
I hope you will bear with me. 


ACTIVITIES OF ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


This committee was the one that insisted that the Department 
have two meetings of these advisory committees each year. I have 
talked to departmental witnesses and they tell me—and I am not 
talking about the swine industry particularly now, but I am talking 
about the overall research where these people in general are on these 
advisory committees—that quite frequently members of the advisory 
committees come in offering projects or suggesting projects that are 
being carried out at three or four different places in the United States 
but were not known to those members. Frequently it appears that 
the efforts of the advisory committees are not devoted to studying 
what the Department is already doing, but is devoted to getting some 
more money to do so and so. 

It was our thought on this committee, speaking as chairman who 
wrote the report, that these advisory committees would be students 
of the Department’s research activity and would point out to us where 
they were not doing any good and where they could shift emphasis. 


NEED FOR BLIMINATION OF NONPRODUCTIVE RESEARCH 


Mr. Puacrr. I happen to be a member of the USDA Livestock and 
Marketing Advisory Committee. We have tried to eliminate a few 
projects which I do not think are doing any good. But when you get 
people in certain fields of research work—for instance, I was going to 
touch on it in my statement—such as breeding, which I think has 
proven beyond all doubt that it has not offered any help to the swine 
industry, but in fact hurt it in some of the plans that have been 
developed, and we have tried to get them to let loose of it and use 
their personal attention and efforts on some research that would do 
us more good. However, it is pretty hard to get them to change from 
one field to another some time. In fact, there are two projects going 
on at Beltsville that I could eliminate very quickly. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I say we have the same difficulty getting them 
to eliminate nonproductive work. May I say again, as ‘chairman of 
this committee, do not be disturbed by my approach to these things. 
The tougher the question I can ask, the better answer you have a 
chance to give. So, do not hold back on your answers 

Mr. Ptacer. I know our committee has taken that approach. I 
cannot speak for the other committees, but I surely know what our 
committee is doing. 

Mr. Wurrren. Perhaps I should have stressed ‘‘it appears to me.’ 
We have been disappointed that it has not worked as we contem- 
plated it would work in the overall. I am glad to know how it ap- 
pears to you and I would be glad to get any information which you 
gentlemen have. 

Mr. Puacer. I could not say about some of the other committees. 
I think there are some committees in some narrow fields—off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirren. You might proceed, Mr. Myers. 
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NEED FOR EMPHASIS ON SELECTIVITY WITHIN BREEDS 


Mr. Myers. With the statement which Mr. Plager just made, I 
think that practically winds up anything I had to say today. My 
second general observation is that emphasis on breeding projects being 
carried on by the Department should be shifted from the efforts to 
produce new breeds to efforts to improve the tools we have today or 
to develop new tools to aid breeders and producers to select and breed 
the desired kind of hogs in ever-increasing numbers. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. Wuitren. Our report reaches the conclusion that certain 
breeds, without calling names, throughout the years have been bred 
with some degree of selectivity for lean meat and that those that have 
been bred with that in mind have made more forward steps than those 
that have not. It points out that, in some countries that have given 
attention to meat-type hogs, their particular breed may have gotten 
ahead of some of the American breeds. But that it is not a basic 
thing in the hog, but a matter of selectivity through the vears. 

Also, we have reached the general conclusion that putting a pre- 
mium on selling them before you feed them too long, and various 
other things entered into that. 

It is your thought that, instead of trying to determine and find new 
breeds that would make for meat-type hogs, attention should be given 
to selectivity within each breed. We feel that the answer was to 
start reaching toward a meat-type hog with existing breeds rather 
than trying to find a new breed. The new breed in itself does not 
give the answer. It would still require selective breeding and feeding 
and things of that kind. 

Is that generally the point that you are making? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, sir. We have some points on that later. 

Mr. Puacer. Mr. Boucher will take care of that. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Thank you, Mr. Myers. 

Now, we will be glad to hear from Mr. Boucher. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SWINE 
REcoRDS 


Mr. Boucuer. It is a pleasure to be here to talk to you gentlemen 
this morning. I did not necessarily come here of my own accord. I 
was asked to come by the organization which I am to represent here, 
the National Association of Swine Records. 

I do not know that I am as expert as many of you fellows indicate 
that you thought we fellows were supposed to be. But I do know this: 
The longer I stay in the hog business the more I realize the more I 
have to learn about the hog business. 

My name is Harold Boucher, I am treasurer of Hampshire Swine 
Registry, the national organization for recording, promoting, and 
improving purebred Hampshire hogs and managing editor of American 
Hampshire Herdsman, swine breed magazine. [| am representing 
today the National Association of Swine Records which is an organ- 
ization composed of the major swine breed record associations which 
represent approximately 130,000 purebred swine breeders. 

[t is generally recognized that the swine industry has its problems 
today, and in the face of increased hog production they can become 
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more pronounced. The swine industry at the producer level largely 
believes that the solving of their problems is up to the industry itself. 
The industry recognizes that it needs some help, but it would like to 
have an opportunity to express or indicate the kind of help they feel 
would be most beneficial. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE WITHIN THE SWINE INDUSTRY 


It has been inferred that the swine industry is not making the 
progress it should in the production of meatier hogs. I would like to 
point out that something is being done within the industry and at a 
producer level toward the production of profitable meat hogs, although 
we have been given little credit for what has been done. 

The job of the purebred breeder is to breed and produce breeding 
animals to go into commercial herds to help these producers in the 
production of a profitable and high-quality red meat pork product. 
The purebred industry is now doing the best job that it has ever 
done in this regard and more meat hogs are coming. The purebred 
industry has made tremendous progress in the last few years, and this 
progress should have a tremendous effect in months to come. 


CERTIFIED MEAT HOG PROGRAM 


The key to this progress is the certified meat hog program launched 
by the purebred swine record associations in 1954. This is a uniform 
program adopted by and being conducted by all of the major swine 
breeds. It is simple, sound, constructive, and serves to measure the 
fundamental factors essential to profitable meat hog production. It 
is a three-point program based on production registry testing, on rate 
of gain standards, and on carcass quality. The carcass standards 
include both minimum and maximum measurements for length and 
backfat thickness and a minimum required loin eye muscle area 

Productivity is important to the swine producer. He has to have 
a good litter of pigs to make any money raising hogs regardless of what 
kind they turn out to be. The first step in this program calls for the 
breeder to qualify a litter of pigs as a PR litter. To do this there 
must be at least eight pigs raised and they must weigh 320 pounds at 
56 days of age in the case of mature sows or 275 pounds at 56 days in 
the case of gilt litters. Some breeds weigh at different ages using a 
standard equivalent to the 56-day standards. Once a litter has 
cle ared this hurdle it is eligible for further rating. Two pigs, barrows 
or gilts, are then slaughtered from this PR qui alifving litter when the 


pigs weigh between 180 and 230 pounds, These two test pigs must 
have attained a 180-day weight of 200 pounds or its equiv alent. After 


they are identified and slaughtered they must meet certain carcass 
measurements as to length, backfat thickness, and area of loin eye 
muscle. 

For example, if a pig weighed between 180 and 200 pounds that pig 
would have to be at least 28% inches long but it couldn’t be over 32 
inches long. It would have to have at least 0.9 of an inch backfat but 
could not have over 1.6 ae a it would have to have at least 
3% square inches of loin eye area, this loin area measured at the 10th 
rib. Slaughter plants serve as + evegien ating slaughter stations for 
breeders and are cooperating in getting these measurements. To get 
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the loin eye area the slaughterer must cut the loin between the 10th 
and 11th ribs and then using a sheet of parchment paper, makes a 
tracing of the loin eye muscle area. This tracing is attached to the 
blanks on which are recorded the other carcass measurements and 
sent to the respective breed associations. There these measurements 
are checked against the standards to see whether or not the animals 
qualify. Both test pigs in a litter must meet all of these requirements 
for a litter to be recognized as a certified litter. 

There is real proof ‘of superiority required to certify a litter. These 
requirements are comprehensive in that they measure productivity, 
growth rate, and carcass value. Each measured value tends to serve 
as a check on the others, eliminating the danger of going too far in some 
respects and at the expense of other factors. Combined as they are 
the standards are high and denote superiority and balanced animals 
from the standpoint of conformation, performance, productivity, and 
consumer approval. Standards are strong yet practical and ob- 
tainable. 

When a litter qualifies as a certified litter, littermate pigs when 
recorded are recognized by adding the letters CL to their registration 
number. The repeat mating of a boar and a sow that have produced 
a certified litter is known as a certified mating and the letters CM 
added to the registration number of pigs recorded out of such litters. 

A boar is recognized as a certified meat sire when he has sired five 
litters that qualify as certified litters, these litters to be out of five 
different sows not more than two of which are full sisters or dam and 
daughters. A certified meat sire is officially recognized by the various 
breed associations by adding the letters CMS to his registration 
number. 

This certification program is helping the purebred breeders of 
America to sort out superior strains. It is providing sound and 
factual information to help the commercial producer when he goes 
to the purebred herd to select a herd sire or foundation brood sow. 

To secure improvement in meat hogs we must breed for such im- 
provement. This must come first. This calls for selection which if 
effectively done is the key to progress. 

A lot has been said about the need for increasing the ratio of lean 
to fat in the present-day market hog. We all grant that need. 
However, I would like to point out that there are two ways of increas- 
ing the ratio of lean to fat. One is, of course, to decrease the amount 
of fat. A good bit of the industry’s efforts to date have been directed 
along this line largely because of the use of backfat thickness as the 
chief measure of merit. In using such a standard, we are measuring 
what is not wanted rather than what is wanted. 

The other way to increase the ratio of lean to fat is to increase the 
amount of muscling in the hog by breeding hogs for muscle. The 
purebred swine records are endeavoring to do this and are using the 
area of the loin eye muscle as a measure of the overall muscling in 
the hog. 

I obtained reports from the various breed associations this past 
week as to the number of certified litters and certified meat sires 
located within their breeds. A total of 248 boars have been qualified 
as certified meat sires and 2,988 certified litters. A good many sows 
producing certified litters have been mated back to the same sires so 
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that there is a high percent of certified matings, although we have no 
way of knowing the exact figure on this. 

We have now rounded the first turn in producing better pork through 
the selection of superior meat strains. In other words, the program 
is just now at that stage where tremendous progress should come in 
the next few years. 

The certification data gathered to date shows that there is superi- 

ority within our American breeds. It shows that there is opportunity 
for selection and that this selection can make improvement. We are 
sorting out strains with improved length with less backfat and with 
more join eye muscle. We are also improving in growing ability. 
I do not have available certification data from the other swine 
breeds. I do have available test data on pigs tested within the Hamp- 
shire breed. We now have certification test data on 6,349 head of 
Hampshires. These pigs were killed at an average weight of 202 
pounds, at an average age of 170.8 days. They had an average 180- 
day weight of 220 pounds, an average length of 29.29 inches, an 
average backfat of 1.43 inches, and an average loin eye area of 4.36 
squareinches. This average is for all of the pigs on which we have tested 
as of this date. You might be interested in comparing these averages 
with averages of 2,345 barrows and gilts tested during 1956 and 1957 
in the Dominion Pig Testing Station for Ontario at-Waterloo. These 
pigs were killed at an average weight of 195 pounds, at an average age 
of 184.5 days, their average length was 30.9 inches, their backfat 1.45 
inches, and loin eye area 3.53 square inches. You will note that the 
only thing in which they are superior to the averages of all pigs tested 
in the Hampshire breed, including those that failed as well as those 
that qualified, is length. 

We have had statistical analysis made of earlier Hampshire data 
obtained and these analyses indicate that the various traits which we 
are endeavoring to measure and improve, are compatible to such an 
extent that we can successfully select for all traits at the same time. 

We have in this program a sound goal to be guided by and to work 
toward. We have now reached that stage where we can really make 
improvement by such selection and by applying further selection 
pressure. ‘This is also being done. For example, in the Hampshire 
breed which I represent, we are this year, launching a pacesetter 
certified litter program. This program works just the same as the 
certification program. We have simply set up a higher set of stand- 
ards and those litters that meet these higher standards will be 
recognized as pacesetter certified litters. 

I would like to repeat that the purebred industry bas made great 
progress and through this certification and our on-the-farm feed use 
testing programs we are just now in a position where this progress can 
really show results. 
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NEED FOR MORE 






We need some help but we would like to have something to say 
about the kind of help we need, and we would like to get a little credit 
for what we do. One of the biggest problems of the purebred swine 
industry today is disease. Rhinitis, for example, is a tremendous 
problem. We need a lot of research along this line. How can we 
develop more and better meat hogs when a breeder spends time and 
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effort breeding and developing superior strains but then loses all of 
that effort and progress to disease. There are many other problems 
on which we need help through research—not regulation. All we 


ask is the chance to have something to say about the kind of help 
we need. 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN QUALITY AND CONSUMPTION OF PORK 


Mr. Wuairren. Mr. Boucher, I rather think that your presentation 
confirms the report of this committee to a great degree. In the first 
place, we on this committee do not claim to be experts in this or in 
any other field. 

However, dealing with the overall activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, and reviewing each year figures as to meat consumption, 
and seeing that pork consumption is not increasing in line with the 
increased consumption of other meats; we make this significant 
statement on page 17 of our report: 

Especially is action needed where increasing numbers of consumers are passing 
up pork in the retail stores because they cannot be sure of getting the quality of 
meat they want. U.S. farmers can produce the lean-type pork desired and 
would be doing so in much larger quantities if our marketing system were not 
offering incentives in the opposite direction. 

Now, I was brought up on a farm. My father was in the hog 
business with one of the pure breeds. I had a great-uncle with whom 
I lived for many years who was quite a successful hog producer. I 
always felt that, even though my father and uncle were . good farmers, 
I was a better farmer because I learned to practice law and get a salary 
on the side. 

From an economic standpoint, with a growing population and an 
increasing consumption of meat—and pork does not get its part of 
the increase—I would respectfully differ with the approach made here 
so far today. I base that upon my study of economics and from my 
experience as a lawyer in trying to win lawsuits. If you are breeding 
hogs for fun, or for show, that is one thing. But if, as I understand 
it, the swine industry is for the purpose of selling pork products and 
getting consumer dollars—and the record shows that you are not 
getting your fair share—the starting point is to find out why the 
consumer is not buying and what he would buy if you had it available. 
Then you should make your meat institute members recognize that. 
Then these things that you are doing would go forward much faster. 

I want to say right here that the whole point of our report is that 
you people are ‘able to do all of these things, but you are not doing it 
to the extent we feel you should if you did not have a long history of 
selling by weight alone. Perhaps we are wrong. We want you to 
straighten us out on this if we are: 

By airing this situation we hope to encourage some of these packers 
to pay a little more attention to quality and quality products. If 
you can ever get to the consumer what the consumer wants—and you 
can do it so far as your ability to produce these animals is concerned— 
you will be in better shape. 

Now, the marketplace is not just the packer; it is the chainstore 
and these other stores where they lay the meat out on the counter. 


Mr. Boucnrr. We have been harping on the same thing for a 
number of years. 
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Mr. Puacer. I have traveled 125,000 miles a year for the last 10 
or 15 years on this. 

Mr. Wuitren. We will show the money that is being spent in 
research now. Perhaps it could be better spent. 

Now, if you insisted that the American Meat Institute, in coopera- 
tion with the Department, make a consumer survey here in the city 
of Washington, or any other town, and go to the housewife and ask, 
“Why are you not buying pork?” you might have a whole lot better 
starting point than you would by traveling 375,000 miles. 

Mr. Puacer. We know that. That is why this program is 
developed. 

Mr. Wuirten. As long as hogs are bought in lots and the producer 
is paid by the pound, we are going to continue to have fat pork in 
the retail markets. The producer will have to grow hogs that produce 
the weight, as long as we buy by weight. 

Mr. Puacer. We have plenty of figures to show you that the 
better muscled hog is cheaper to produce than the fat hog. Muscle 
is cheaper. 

Mr. Wuitten. I am not taking issue with you. 

Mr. PLacer. We can prove it. 

Mr. Wuirten. I will accept your statement, because I know you 
know your business. I do not profess to know it. Why is it that all 
farmers do not produce that hog? 

Mr. Piacer. It is an old custom, but it is changing because of the 
buying. The packing industry has not had a very high percentage of 
meat-tvpe hogs. 

Mr. Wuitten. Why? Why have they not had it? 

Mr. PLracer. Because we went through two wars when producers 
were encouraged to raise fat hogs, and before that lard was worth 
a very high percentage of the hog carcass. Under OPA and OPS the 
farmer was able to get as much for the fat hog. 


PURCHASE BY PACKING INDUSTRY ON VALUE BASIS 


Mr. Wuitren. Let me ask you another question: What percentage 
of the American packing industry buys on a basis other than weight? 
We are not in another world war now. 

Mr. Puacer. I would say right today that I could get a premium 
for better hogs from at least 6 percent of the hog buyers, and maybe 
alittle more. I think that that is a conservative figure. 

Mr. Wuitren. Which of these big packing plants are now giving 
any attention to that? 

Mr. Puacer. Swift & Co. has started. That was a big help. 

Mr. Wuirren. And Hormel? 

Mr. Piacer. Hormel was the first. 

Mr. Wuirren. And then you have Smithfield and various others 
who have a trademark. 

Mr. Prager. And Armour «& Co. 

Mr. Wurrren. The percentage is far smaller than that which you 
feel you ought to have? 

Mr. Puaacer. I did not finish the statement that I started to make. 
If you have so many pounds of pork to sell and 10 percent is the right 
kind and 90 percent is the wrong kind, which kind are you going to put 
your efforts on? You go out and advertise the meat-type product and 
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you have only 10 pounds of it over here and you have 90 pounds over 
there of the other kind to sell, your advertising will never pay off on it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am in thorough accord with you. The question 
is how to make the 90 percent more desirable. 

Mr. Piacer. All of us are working on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. I think the way to do that is to pay the producer 
for it. 

Mr. Piacer. My father, by the way, was chairman of the REA of 
Iowa. He helped sell the first hogs that were ever sold to the United 
States on the basis of what they were worth. He took all of the 4-H 
pigs off to Minnesota, Austin, Minn., which was the location of the 
only packing plant that would kill them and pay for them what they 
were worth. My brother was with the Hormel packing plant, and 
he is the one that helped develop the buying of hogs on grade. I am 
not saying that is the only way to buy hogs. It has done one thing, 
It has helped encourage producers to buy better breeding stock that 
we are talking about here. 

My farm is about 30 miles from Fort Dodge, and since Hormel has 
bought the plant at Fort Dodge from the Tobin Packing plant, my 
ne ighbors are buying better boars and breeding stock today to get 
that additional money. I can show you that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now you are confirming 100 percent the efforts of 
this subcommittee. Our purpose on this committee is to try to get 
the industry to give more recognition to these things, by giving more 
premium and then by giving you a better chance. 

Mr. Piacer. Right down at Memphis they are making the biggest 
discount today between better grades and poorer hogs than ever in 
the history of the Memphis market. 

Mr. Warren. This committee has been harping on this subject for 
several years. We are pleased to see the progress. The question we 
are faced with is, How can we speed things up more? Talking about 
it helps a little. 

Mr. Boucuer. We are interested in that, and all hog producers in 
this country are interested in that, and most of the packing industry 
is very much interested in it now. It is a difficult job. There area 
lot of problems involved. Just as Mr. Plager mentioned, you have 
so ms ae oe of this that is not so good that you have to do some- 
thing with. What are you going to ‘do with if? The industry has 
been set on on a volume operation. They have a lot of people that 
have to work today. What are they going to do? They cannot get 
enough to keep them busy with this particular better product that 
we are talking about. We agree with you 100 percent as far as the 
need is concerned. How to do it is the thing and that is where we 
need help. 

Mr. Wuirten. You breeders can breed in most any direction that 
is worthwhile. I grant you that. 

Mr. Boucuer. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. The question is, What is worthwhile? I say again, 
the starting point is to find out from the consumers why they are 
passing pork up to the degree they are. The minute that the packer 
will go to the extent of identifving the 10 percent and paying a pre- 
mium, that will be the quickest start toward changing the quality of 
the 90 percent over to the 10 percent. 
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Mr. Piacer. Back some years ago I talked to the Farm Home 
Week at Michigan and was critical of the job of hog buying that the 
packers were doing. I made the statement that several of our largest 
packing plants were doing the poorest job. There is no question about 
who they were—Swift and Armour—and they were operating on a 
volume basis. I got three or four letters from each of the companies 
criticizing me for what I had said. But Swift & Co. have finally 
started on what I think is a constructive type of hog buying, and their 
hog buyers have learned more in the last year than they did in the last 
50 years preceding. I think that they are starting to learn. It takes 
a long time to train hog buyers to see some of these things. 

On grade and yield they killed less than 1 percent of the hogs the 
first year, but they have had a steady increase in hogs killed on grade 
yield since that time. In fact, they have had an increase each year 
since. I can show you some months that they have killed better than 
70 percent of the hogs they buy on grade yield, which shows that there 
is some progress in May. 

Mr. Wuirren. You people are making my case for me. 

Mr. Piacer. We are not far apart. 

Mr. Horan. How do they pay on grade and yield? 

Mr. Piacer. Swift & Co.’s, method is based on the yield of the 
premium cuts, ham, loin, and shoulder to the live weight, which I 
think is very good because the hogs that will not yield are penalized. 

Mr. Horan. How do they arrive at a determination on what they 
are going to pay? Do they sort on the rails? 

Mr. PiaGcer. They are learning to start them alive to the weight 
that they have killed in the lots. <A hog that will yield 33 percent 
is what they call an average hog. Any hog that will yield better 
than 33 percent is paid for one 25 cents for each 1 percent better. 
I think it is a little on the low side, but at the price of live hogs today 
it would be about in line. You might be interested to know that 
28 percent is the lowest that they have figures the prime cuts to the 
live weight. Some of the grades that were developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in some of the land grant colleges through 
the breeding program have yielded as low as 25 and 27 percent. It 
is pretty hard to breed a hog that poor. You have to work at it. 
By golly, if you want to know where we have lost the hog market, 
that is right where it comes from. 

I happen to be one of the daddies of the certification program. I 
was the guy that recommended the measuring of the eye muscle when 
it was set up. The Morrell packing plant in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., was 
the first carcass plant that used those certifications, including the 
measuring of the eye muscle. There were 47 hogs killed there in a 
carcass contest and there were 7 hogs that had less than 3 square 
inches of eye muscle, and with 3 square inches of it or less, one bite 
and you are out of business when you are eating them. 

Mr. Horan. I want to find out how the farmer gets paid. I am 
trying to avoid this vertical integration problem, which is a pitfall. 
I gather first there is a visual sorting in the lot and the hog buyer is 
able to determine what the yield is going to be, or is the man paid 
after the carcasses are in the cooler and then they measure the eye 
muscle and determine what his hog is going to be worth? Is that it? 

Mr. Piacer. I want to finish on the other. Those seven hogs all 
went back to the new breeds that were developed by the U.S. De- 





partment of Agriculture. Last year the 10 low ones were all under 
3 square inches and they all went back to the same new breeds. 
I have more information in my file on carcass tests. They were 
meatless. 

PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 


In the case of the Hormel packing plant, and those buying on grade 
yield, they are basing their value on two things which are “relatively 
the same things that Swift & Co. are basing theirs on. Half of it is on 
grade. If they are a U.S. No. 1 carcass they have a certain price. If 
they are U.S. No. ) they have another price. If it is U.S. No. 3 there 
is a deduction. That is just as necessary as paying more. That is 
discounting the poor ones. 

The other 50 percent of the value of that hog is based upon yield. 
They kill an average lot of hogs each week to determine the average 
yield of hogs going through the packing plant, and if 69.5 is the average 
yield for the week and the hogs they are selling vield 71.5, they have a2 
percent advantage, and they are paid an additional amount of money 
for each 1 percent they yiel |. The combination of the two, grade and 
yield, will determine the price that you shall get. I can show you one 
hog farmer in Lowa for whom I bought his boars, and last year just one 
set of boars that I bought him sired around 3,000 pigs that averaged 
him better than one dollar a hundred on all that he sold on grade yield. 
He does not quibble with me when I buy him boars. He said to buy 
the best. He can afford to do that when he is selling hogs on that 
basis. 

Mr. Wuirren. He can afford that because recognition is made at 
the selling point. In a great majority of selling points throughout the 
country, none of that was being recognized 8 or 9 years ago. We have 
made some progress since then. 

Do you have any suggestions with regard to what the committee 
could do to speed up the day when each farmer can get the packing 
industry, or the hog buyers, to recognize that fac ? That is what we 
are really ine to do here. 

Mr. Piacer. I have some things that I can get you on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. The next witness is Mr. Hoppin of the Illinois 
Swine Herd Improvement Association. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE ILLINOIS Swink Herp IMPpROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hoppin. My name is Frederic B. Hoppin, executive secretary, 
Illinois Swine Herd Improvement Association, with offices in the 
Landauer Building, Lincoln, Ill. This association was organized in 
1947 for the purpose of improving the swine industry in Illinois by 
gathering, summarizing, and analyzing 56-day litter weights for 
swinegrowers. 

This association today includes 30 local swine herd improvement 
associations, 7 State breed associations, and 15 FFA chapters who 
hold junior membership. We have county locals composed of 50 to 
75 members. We also have locals drawing members from as many 
as eight counties. Membership of some locals is 95 percent com- 
mercial producers; some have 95 percent purebred producers. 

The PR program thrived in Illinois as well as other States. Swine 
growers found that they reaped their greatest benefits during the 
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first 3 or 4 years of participation. A 10-year summary of 56-day 
weights by the University of Illinois i in 1956 showed that those using 
the program had a measured increase in litter size and litter weight. 
This program served as a forerunner of the present swine- testing 
program. 

In the meantime, in several States, an effective probe and weigh 
program was inaugurated by the livestock extension specialists. 
Its greatest value is to commercial producers in selecting replacement 
bree eding stock. 

The swine-testing station program, as we know it today, was started 
in 1954 by the Forrest Swine Herd Improvement Assoc lation, @ 
member local of the ISHIA. The setting for this was dramatic. We 
were beginning to hear about carcass data. Added emphasis had 
been plac ed on cost of producing pork. The idea of meat-type hogs 
seemed to embrace all these. The program has grown in scope until 
today 20 States operate 60 stations. 

The results of the 1954 test at Forrest on 16 litters showed an aver- 
age daily gain - 1.62 pounds and feed conversion of 3.47 pounds per 
pound of gain. Compare this with complete results on 10 stations in 
Illinois for 1958 where we had an average daily gain of 1.86 pounds 
and a feed conversion of 2.97 pounds of feed per pound of gain. Other 
facts from our 1958 summary, though not compared with Forrest due 
to lack of figures, show that the average back fat on 485 boars was 
1.3, carcass length of barrows averaged 29.6 inches, loin eye averaged 
4.02, and the percent of lean cuts was 50 percent. Packers tell us they 
can begin paying premiums at 48 percent lean cuts. One other sig- 
nificant statement made in the Forrest 1954 summary was this: “Feed 
efficiency varied more within a breed than it did between breeds.” 

This organization adopted the requirements used by National Rec- 
ord Associations in their meat type certification program. These 
included PR litter requirements of eight pigs or more from sow with 
320 pound litter or 275 pound litter from gilt, 200 pounds at 180 days 
or less, 3.5 or larger loin eye at 200 pounds, carcass length of 28.5 or 
more and back fat of 1.6 or less for 200 pound hog. ‘To these has been 
added the feeding data on the boar requiring 1 pound of gain per 3.5 
pounds feed or less and the daily rate of gain. 

This association inaugurated a certificate of merit program to rec- 
ognize the litters meeting all requirements, and last year 80 litters 
qualified. An additional 50 percent met all requirements except one. 
This program complements and steps up the record association’s 
certification program. Several of the requirements from the test sta- 
tions are recognized by the record associations in their certification 
work, the primary one being the loin eye tracings. 

The enclosed sale cats alog of the 1958 Illinois Test Station boar sale 
will give you an idea of the type of information available to the man 
buying a tested boar. 

Some of the established breeders were skeptical of this type of 
program in 1954. The ribbon from the show ring was still their 
standard. Local swineherd nprarennins associations in Illinois are 
operating 14 stations this year. Similar growth and acceptance, 
as noted above, has been experienced by other States. In Illinois it 
has grown from small stations of 8 io 15 litters serving a community 
or county to stations serving several counties and as many as 50 litters 
on test. Two national record associations have stations in operation 















this yea In addition, at least four record associations have adopted 
modified on-the-farm programs to help meet the demand for proven 
breeding stock. Farmers have become record conscious. They will 
become more so. 

A statistician at the University of Illinois has compiled figures show- 
ing that differences in growth rate, back fat thickness, and feed effi- 
ciency can increase the economic value of a pig $1.20, based on the 
heritability of these three factors, substantiating the figures that a 
boar with high meat type characteristics farrowing 200 pigs per year 
is worth $100 more than an inferior one. 

Over the years wise farmers have realized that breeding is the prob- 
lem they can solve through the testing program. Where a farmer 
formerly fee one litter—usually the one he thought best—to the test 
station, we now find numerous cases of 3 to 7 litters on test by the 
same farmer. Dr. W. A. Craft, director, regional swine breeding 
laboratory, Iowa State College, reports that to date Iowa breeders 
have been able to return only a small number of test station boar 
progeny to the Iowa station for testing purposes. In Illinois we are 
now testing boar progeny and sow families which are showing con- 
clusive proof of the value of swine testing for breeding purposes. 

We have enough breeds of hogs. As ‘stated in the initial Forrest 
station summary, there are great ‘differences within the breeds. Here 
is an opportunity for the USDA to assist in assimilating, analyzing, 
and summarizing records within each of the established breeds rather 
than attempting to establish new breeds. Any large packer will 
quickly tell us which breeds or what type of cross-breeding program is 
producing the best carcasses. In fact, this is another entirely new 
field for research where USDA, National Swine Growers Council, 
national record associations, land-grant colleges, and State associa- 
tions such as ours can cooperate. This cooperation should be based 
on mutual understanding of the problem. Swine producers are sincere 
in their demands and efforts to recapture consumer acceptance. It is 
never too late for others with the same purpose to join in the project. 

The gathering of swine-testing data from the different test stations 
would be a simple matter. The swine-testing program was the major 
topic for discussion at the recent North Central Region Livestock 
Production and Marketing Conference held at Urbana, Ill. and was 
attended by livestock extension specialists from 12 States. One 
significant statement coming from a specialist from another State 
was: “The point that impressed me most was the uniformity among 
the States in their testing program.” 

The far-reaching results obtained in the swine test stations are being 
recognized by the commercial breeder in Illinois. Last fall we called 
a meeting of the locals having commercial breeders among their 
membership. The question was, ‘‘What should we be doing for you 
fellows?’”’ One of the several answers was, ‘‘We want to get carcass 
data on a representative cross section of our market hogs.” We are 
busy now contacting packers on the central, as well as smaller markets 
located throughout Illinois, asking their cooperation in furnishing 
this data. It will include loin eye, back-fat probe, carcass length, 
weight of final cuts, and percent of primal cuts. Most packers are 
willing to cooperate for a small fee per hog. 

Commercial producers want this to check on their breeding. They 
also want to be armed with this information when they bargain for 
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price in the marketplace. Pxckers have been taking this data in 
recent years on large numbers of hogs. They admit they go after 
name hogs. They also admit that they lose money on an occasional 
lot when farmers change boars (breeding). 

The USDA could provide a great service by assembling and making 
available carcass data of the meat-type hog. This is another new 
field of service. Too much time and effort is now being spent on pig 
crop estimates and market reports. 

Packers are reluctant, and understandably so, to publish this infor- 
mation as it is one of their trade secrets. ‘The swine producer needs 
aset of standards. This type of research and service would eventually 
give it to him. 

One problem in gathering data in breeding stock in hogs is that 
the boar ordinarily does not live as long as a bull or stud. He is dead 
and gone in many cases before we know how good he is. The swine 
testing program had made progress in finding the superior individuals, 
as well as the superior bloodlines. What we need is an agency such 
as USDA to work with other groups and agencies in assembling the 
swine testing data for posterity a good deal along the lines of the 
present Dairy Herd Improvement Association program. 

We have found in our test station sales that one producer will buy 
a boar because he is a rapid gainer, another because he has a large 
loin eye, another because of carcass length, and so on, for the several 
factors as shown on the sale sheet before you. <A quick job of arith- 
metic reveals that about 1 of every 30 boars needed to produce the 
1960 Illinois pig crop could be furnished from a test station if they 
were all desirable—all of them aren’t. There’s little doubt but that 
the relentless clatter of feeder tops in the stations will increase. It 
will change some very soon. Jt cannot stand still. More information 
on more boars is needed. 

Technical Bulletin 231, “Policies for Expanding the Demand for 
Farm Food Products,’ published by the University of Minnesota, 
April of this year, has some interesting tables on supply and demand 
of meat and other products. They show that a 10-percent decline in 
price of all products at the same time would increase meat consump- 
tion by 3.1 percent, dairy products by 1.9 percent, and eggs by 1.7 
percent. 

Mr. Wuirten. May I interrupt you to protect the subcommittee 
and the Congress from the present attitude of the present Secretary 
of Agriculture. You have made reference to the price reduction at 
retail level. 

Mr. Hoppin. Consumption. 

Mr. Wuirten. If there is a reduction to the farmer, somebody 
between the farmer and the consumer usually grabs it up. So what 
you say would not apply. 

Mr. Hopprn. Probably not. 

On the other hand, a 10 percent decline in price of meat, milk, and 
eggs alone with others remaining constant results in a 4.8 percent 
increase in meat consumption, 2.8 percent decrease in dairy products 
and a 3 percent decrease in eggs. In other words, the average house- 
wife has so much money to spend for food. Meat is a preferred and 
necessary part of that food dollar. It follows that meats compete. 
I submit to you that quality products always sell. To me the surest 
way for the swine producer to recapture his share of that food dollar 
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is through breeding and the resultant advantage of higher price in 
the marketplace rather than attempting to do it all through promotion 
of a poor product which we have had too much of in the past. 

An article in the Bloomington, Ill., Pantagraph within the last 
10 days, dateline of Washington, D.C. states that the National 
Agricultural Advisory Commission recommends a drive against live- 
stock overexpansion. The USDA was asked to spearhe ad the drive. 
The Commission suggested that land-grant colleges and news media 
be invited to join in this educational program. They point out that 
an orderly expansion is not only advantageous to the livestock pro- 
ducer, but will also provide a sound basis for increased utilization 
of the abundant feed grain supply. Swinegrowers need one other 
phase added to this very important program—that of placing added 
emphasis on the production of quality meat-type animal. Quality 
products always sell. Breeding and marketing good animals, to a 
degree, eliminates the inferior product. 


PRICE PAID FOR HOGS 


Mr. Horan. I am still confused. I asked Mr. Plager about how 
they arrived at premium paid and he said they did it after the hogs 
were slaughtered, and that the pay was based upon an investigation 
after they had looked at the hogs. 

Mr. Hoppin says the packers are reluctant, and understandably so, 
to publish this information, carcass data, as it is one of their trade 
secrets. I am confused. I would like to have that cleared up. 

Mr. Hoppin. A bunch of hogs will go through and they will spend 
hours taking the carcass information on that bunch of hogs. That is 
of no cost to them because they can tell the man wherever he stands 
on the line to go ahead and doit. Now, here is what happens. You, 
as a hog producer, get that $1.20. I, as a hog producer, do not. I 
come over to you and I say, ‘‘What are you doing with your hogs?” 
I know basically that they are the same type of hogs, the breed and 
everything. He has name hogs which I mentioned. He has estab- 
lished himself, I have not. ‘They pay you that price. But I ask you, 
“John, what is the cutout on that?” 

He says, ‘‘All I know is they are paying me $1.20.” 

That is what they guard. Do not ever think that these packers 
are in this thing for their health. They get this information and 
they have to, but the »y do not tell it to any more people than they 
have to. That is what I referred to as a trade secret. They will 
continue to do it until an organization such as ours, and others, get 
in close contact with them and quit playing anteover and start 
working with them. We have found that out in Illinois and we are 
beginning to get the information that I am -talking about on this 
carcass data. 

fr. Horan. I have a new swine industry in my district and they 
are slaughtering their hogs way down in Salem, Oreg., and they are 
being paid on the carcass value. They are not getting any premium. 
I assume they get some information, but to avoid this vertical inte- 
eration and still get these other benefits is the problem that I am 
interested in. 

Mr. Hoppin. I think you will find that every packer operates 
differently. Some are going on a premium carcass basis; some are 
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trying to doit on the hoof. Mr. Plager has talked about a 30 percent 

yield. I mentioned 50. We get to 69 percent. That is where we 

are in the middle, and in the dark. We need standardization in 

those kinds of things. They are the fellows who will have to do it. 
Mr. Wurrren. We will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Wuirten. The committee will come to order. 
STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN YORKSHIRE CLUB 


We will be glad to hear from Mr. Plager, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Yorkshire Club, of Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. Prager. Mr. Chairman and members, we are glad to have 
this opportunity to sit here and visit with you about some of the 
problems of the swine industry and some of the things I had to say 
have already been said. I will trv not to duplicate those things in 
my remarks. 

I manage the office of the American Yorkshire Club at Lafayette 
and I spend most of my time traveling, visiting breeders, colleges, uni- 
versities, feed companies, packing plants, and those interested in pro- 
ducing better hogs. 

My home is actually in Iowa and I have a farm there where I raise 
between four and five hundred head of hogs a year and where I am 
spending more money to improve its operation. I sometimes say that 
[ tell people I am also a member of a nonprofit organization known as 
agriculture. 


AREAS IN WHICH RESEARCH IS NEEDED 


I am going to try and discuss some of the points in our swine indus- 
try that I think we need to do some research work on. 

A lot of work is being done in some of these fields and some that is 
being done could possibly be eliminated. 


DISEASE RESEARCH 


It has already been stated that disease was one of our greater 
problems confronting our industry and it seems like it is becoming 
more of a problem with our larger operations and with more concen- 
tration of pigs. Hog cholera is one of the things that costs us a lot 
of money and has cost us a lot of money in the past. It has limited 
our export of pork products to many countries, and I think we are 
on the way now to having some control of that. 

I happen to be a member of the committee that helped select the 
site for the new Federal Livestock Disease Laboratory now being 
built at Ames, Iowa. I would like to thank you who have helped 
make this new Federal Livestock Disease Laboratory possible through 
your efforts toward that goal. 

The No. 2 thing I have listed that I think is very important to the 
swine industry today would be more information on the physiological 
reproduction of baby pigs with multiple farrowing. It 1s important 
that you take and breed a group of sows and have them farrow 
somewhere together and then you can take them out of that particular 
building, which is the most important operation in the production of 
hogs, and let it have a cycle or period of time that it is free of any 
hog so that it can break the disease cycle. This became very neces- 
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sary in the production of broilers and I think that with high concen. 
tration of pigs, it will also be important there. 

[ think possibly that will be the main phase where this breaking 
the cycle is really necessary. There are also a lot of things in con- 
nection with litter size and we know that some of that is heritable, 
but we also know that a sow conceives an adequate number of pigs, 
but in many cases something happens to them during the period of 
pregnancy. 

Artificial insemination needs more study. In my travels through 
Europe we found that in many of the foreign countries they were 
doing work in artificial insemination, and that is one thing I guess 
we will have to give Russia a first on. 

They were able to use cattle in artificial insemination, but some of 
the answers have not been found in hogs yet. The semen does not 
keep like it deen’ in cattle. 

I think that we can help get more uniform lots of pigs, but at the 
present time it would have more use in the improving of the breed- 
ing stock within certain strains of hogs. In other words, if we found 
a boar in any breed that had proven that he was capable of transmit- 
ting meatier carcasses, we would gain in the volume of those strains 
to be used in commercial hog production. 

I tried to bring out the importance of this as a member of the U.S. 
Livestock and Marketing Research Advisory Committee. We have 
not got as much response from them as I would like to see in that direc- 
tion. 

[ think there would be a need for some more money to carry on 
some of this research work but I think that a lot of the facilities that 


are now being used in the development of new breeds could be turned 
over to that outside of possibly some facilities in laboratories for the 
technical work. 

I do not think it would really need to take a lot of additional ex- 
penditure. 


BREEDING PROGRAM 


Third, we come to the breeding program. 

My experience is that breeding i is certainly very important and this 
muscle is bred into hogs. I can show you in testing stations where 
some hogs have been fed corn, as we have discussed, and protein and 
then they have grown in a short period of time and they have yielded 
very meaty kinds of carcasses. Then right next to them would be a 
strain of hogs that got fat on the same feed, same water, and under the 
same facilities and conditions. 

That has to be breeding then. 

I would say that along ‘this line we are starting to find some strains, 
but is is going to take some time to develop adequate numbers of them. 
We have found some strains in practically all breeds that have been 
meatier, but there have been some breeds that have had far more 
than their share. 

Canada, of course, has used one breed primarily and they are using 
more now. I think you can use too few breeds or too many. 

As executive secretary of the Yorkshire Club, I think I am ina pretty 
good position to know what these hogs have done for us in the United 
States. I have seen some of these Canadian Yorkshires with pug 
noses, small ears, and you can get well acquainted with them before 
you get them to town because it will take a long time to get them 
there. 
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On feed conversion, as the figures showed this morning, they have 
not been as efficient in food conversion and certainly not as fast in 
growth rate. In this breeding program, I have been a little critical 
of some of the things that the United States has advocated along the 
along the lines of new breeds and some of their crossing programs. 
I think they are trying to use too many breeds to get uniform products. 

One of the recommendations I have seen is as to the use of sows 
of 50 percent breeding for one breed, 25 percent of another and 25 
percent of another breed in the boar that should be a boar of one of 
the two breeds of sows that had the 25 percent. If you are saving 
gilts out of that, you are going to have a different combination of 
breeding next time and you cannot go to market with the same type 
of hogs you went there with last time. 

I think we have to get to some type of program that the broiler 
industry is using, such as the one strain of White Rock hens responsible 
for the laying of practically all of the eggs in the broiler industry. 
They are using their a rooster of another breed. It has given them a 
uniform product and I think that we can take a little lesson from this. 
Each lot of broilers are the same breeding. 

That would be one of the few places I would want to copy the 
broiler industry in their operations today. That would be one of the 
few. They have a little different problem compared with the swine 
business. Their processing business was new and developed with the 
increase of broilers where we already had a packing industry that 
was doing some things wrong as well as producers. 

It has made it a harder job to change them and get them in the 
direction we would like them to go. 

Another thing in this breeding program that has proven to me that 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has been somewhat wrong is this: 
Some of those who have visited in Europe may not agree with me—I 
was in Denmark the last two summers and in and around a lot of 
Europe and they do have a lot of limiting on the feeding of these hogs 
during production—but I can show you breeds of hogs that they limit 
the feed on more than they do other breeds to make them a better 
grade carcass. 

We are not going to raise hogs that way. Some of the hogs of 
Europe we have heard a lot about in the United States when fed corn 
will get just as fat here, or fatter, than some of the other breeds. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt there? 

Doubtless you have had the same experience, but it is my recol- 
lection in Denmark that they were willing to provide the committee 
with most any kind of information we sought except for facts and 
figures about their feeding tests. 

Mr. Puacer. That is right. They limited the feed. 

I can show you hogs over there that have been brought over into 
this country and got fat when they put them out on Iowa or Midwest 
farm conditions. 

The Landrace breed is the breed that has predominated in popu- 
larity or publicity as far as the farm press is concerned, and also some 
01 our people in land-grant colleges. 

I have no qualms with any breed. This Landrace breed was used in 
about 90 percent of the new breeds developed by the USDA and 
through our regional swine breeding laboratories. They became a 
high concentration of a breed that has not proven to be the answer to 
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our problems any more than the Canadian York has been the answer 
to helping improve Yorkshires in the United States. 

I think that a lot of the facilities that have been used by the Regional 
Swinebreeding Laboratories could be used to a greater advantage in 
the swine industry in fields such as physiology and reproduction of 
baby pigs, testing station, and some of that work. 


NUTRITION 


The next thing I have listed is nutrition. I think that the USDA 
and our land-grant colleges should do quite a little of their work on 
basic research. The feed industry is cooperating in a lot of research 
and there will be some areas they will have to carry on further than 
the basic research before it should be applied or used by the industry 
in actual production. 


MANAGEMENT AND EQUIPMENT 


Fifth, I have listed management and equipment. 

Here we have another field that I think we possibly can use some 
money in research on to find out some of the answers to labor saving 
and what is best for the production of hogs. 

A lot of our housing equipment has become old and obsolete and 
expensive in cost as far as labor in the raising of hogs is concerned. 

We have a lot of commercial people working along these lines and 
some of this work is good and some of it is very expensive. It will 
probably end up as a monument to the swine industry as it has in 
some other industries. 

I think that in this kind of work we must be more basic in design- 
ing it. 

We must be more basic in studying the habits of hogs and that sort 
of thing because I think it would be better to design some of this 
equipment along lines more applicable to the hog than possibly has 
been done in the past. 

Construction costs must be kept in line with what can be afforded 
by people in the industry in comparison with some of the things we 
are developing at the present time. 

I could show you some types of farrowing stalls that are double- 
decked and that sort of thing, that will be monstrosities or, as far as I 
am personally concerned, monstrosities and will be monuments to a 
high, expensive expenditure for raising hogs. 


FEEDER PIG OPERATIONS 


Another point: I have listed next the feeder pig operations. We 
are changing a lot in areas along the lines of hog production. At cone 
time you could go out here as far as extension or helping a person to 
improve his hogs and deal with one man and improve a set of pigs . 
because he was the fellow who selected the breeding stock. He 
farrowed the pigs and raised them and sent them to town. 

Today, a lot of the producers are not adequately equipped for 
farrowing pigs. Some of them do not have the time nor the know-how. 
They have the feed but a person should be able to take a 50- to 60- 
pound pig of that age and finish him out. If he is not capable of 
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doing that, he does not belong in the hog business. It takes a lot 
more know-how and equipment to get those pigs to 50 to 60 pounds. 

If this thing continues in the direction it is going, then it is going to 
be more necessary to work with these people who are producing these 
feeder pigs to improve uniformity and quality. 

I think they need to be encouraged and need to use better breeding 
stock so that it would raise the quality of the feeder pigs being sold 
and being fed out. 

The beef cattle industry has done a lot of that and has improved 
the type of feeder cattle being sold and I think it is going to be very 
important that this same thing be sold in the swine industry. 













MARKETING 










Under No. 7, I have listed marketing. This morning some of the 
discussion covered OPA and OPS and what they did to us in the way 
of lack of incentive to produce a quality product. I think that there 
has been a slow but gradual improvement among the packing industry 
in the buying of hogs. It takes time to accomplish this and one of 
the things that is encouraging to me is that the larger packing plants 
in the United States now are starting to do someth ing about it. l 
have talked with these people until I was black and blue in the face 
and you were just wasting you r breath most of the time. 

awssvel the buyers for Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. have 
learned more about hog buying in the last vear and more than they 
did in the previous 50 vears. That is encouraging. 

When you get Swift and Armour going in the right direction, you 
have picked up a pretty high percentage and made a pretty fast 
improvement in buying hogs. We have a lot of smaller ay king 
plants who have helped in better buying and thank God for them. 
They are the ones who have helped the swine industry and encouraged 
the production of better hogs. 

They are the ones who have been willing to pay more for them and 
they are small, percentagewise, in comparison with the overall 






















industry. 

| am encouraged by that and [ am sure that as we improve these 
hogs gradually the type of improved hog buying will improve along 
with it very fast. 

Another thing in marketing that needs to be studied is marketing 
these hogs at lighter weights. I am sure that there are some things 
we need to know about that and | think that age is a factor in quality 
in meat, but it is like the broiler business. In spite of the fact that 
the larger bird was probably better eating and more palatable and 
tasty, they have gone to a lighter bird that might not be quite as tasty 
but they have not changed from it as yet, and I question whether 
they are going to do so. 

Maybe the re will be enough advantages in the lightweight hog to 
offset some of these other things, as far as palatability and taste are 
concerned. We certainly can lower the percentage of fat very fast by 
marketing these hogs at somewhat lighter weights. 

As we get over to 220 pounds the average hog starts putting on a 
high percentage of fat pretty fast. Our feed efficiency is much better 
at the light weights. However, vou have some fixed costs on the 
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farrowing of a pig and those will always have to be charged against 
the lightweight pig the same as the heavyweight hog. 

It will also mean that the packing industry has to kill more pigs. 
It is an economic factor that must be considered. 








PRODUCER SELLING 





Under No. 8, I have listed producer selling. I happen to be one, 
along with the rest of the people here, who have worked a good deal on 
a checkoff, or whatever you want to call it, a deduction of 5 percent 
of the hog at the market. 

I do not know if that is the figure we should figure on, but I think 
the important thing is that some kind of a deduction could be made to 
let the hog producer have some money of his own to help improve some 
of his operations and breeding stock. 

Some of it could be used for testing stations and testing some of 
these lines of breeding. 

We have found that a good many producers are in favor of this, 
higher than maybe some people have let you believe. 

‘| think that some of this mone y should be spent for some consumer 
education. I think it is a different type of advertising that needs to 
be done than what the packing industry is doing, such as brand adver- 
tising. We have a lot of ladies who are buying pork who do not know 
too much about buying, how to prepare it, and so on. 

They do not know the actual nutritive value of this good product 
when it is good. Certainly, pork is by far the highest in vitamin By. 

The new tests run by the National Livestock and Meat Board 
have shown that pork has compared very favorably with other meats 
when they have used the good meat-type hog in running these tests. 

There have been very favorable comparisons. To me, we need to 
study a lot of these things and I do not personally think it is a case 
of needing a lot more mone} to carry on some of this research. | 
think it is a case, in many places, of readjusting and allocating a lot of 
funds we have already had. 

There are some places where it would necessitate some funds from 
the physiology and reproduction of pigs, or equipment, to do some of 
this other work. We have brought a lot of these hogs in from Europe 
and some of them can be worked into our breeding programs and 
some of them cannot. 

I think that if we are going to bring in hogs from any place, they 
should be the ones that are going to help us and not the kind that are 
going to hurt our business. 

I think that in too many cases in the past that that has been the 
problem we have had. Personally, I found some of the best hogs I 
have ever seen in my life in Czechoslovakia, but you have heard more 
about Denmark by 10 times. 

I found a lot of poor hogs in Germany but I found some hogs in 
Germany that, as far as I am concerned, are way better than any I 
ever saw in Denmark. 

Those men are pretty good salesmen in Denmark, I guarantee you 
that. 

They have learned to sell and they will do a good job. They know 
what to talk about and what not to talk about. 
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In the swine industry some of the things I have mentioned you may 
think I sound a little pessimistic, but actually [ am quite optimistic 
about the future of the hog business. In fact, I am spending quite a 
little money this summer for what I think is a modern swine operation 
for finishing hogs that can be used with the minimum amount of labor. 
[ have been told rec ently that a pessimist is a man who just got through 
doing business with an optimist. I am quite optimistic about the 
future of the hog industry and I think it is going places. 

I think that concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MarsHauu. | am quite intrigued with the last sentence of this 
report: 

Surely an industry that has done as many things backward as the swine industry 


has and still getting along fairly well has great possibilities if we work together 
and do the right kind of job. 


Mr. Piacer. I believe that, too. 

Mr. Wuarrren. What he did not say was “if Congress would just 
leave him alone.’ 

Mr. Puacer. No; I think we need some help from Congress. I 
think some of the help we need is help from you to help us help our- 
selves to do some of these things. 

For instance, in the swine breeding work there have been millions 
of dollars spent in developing new breeds of hogs. This certification 
program Mr. Boucher talked about this morning has not cost the 
Government very muc h money and a few people in Extension have 
worked with it and a few people in sueonlle as well as a few in our 
land-grant colleges. 

It has been peanuts alongside what was spent in the others. It has 
done more than the millions spent otherwise. 

In Iowa State College we have practically a section of land for swine 
breeding work that, to me, has not been worth a small part of it, as 
far as the swine industry is concerned. 

Mr. Wurrren. | have listened with a lot of interest to your states 
ments and J want to thank each of you gentlemen for the trouble of 
presenting your statements. I know it has been of interest to our 
whole membership. 

| have also listened to some of this second guessing of the Depart- 
ment and land-grant colleges through the years. I can so describe 
your statement because | am in the category of having done some 
second guessing through the vears myself. 

| think we have been reasonably and thoroughly sound, but where 
we are in error, they are in a position to point out otherwise. We 
need to analyze and draw conclusions as to the effectiveness and 
results obtained; until we do that, we will not have gotten much 
chance to redirect our efforts in ways we think would be more effective. 


USE OF MEAT-TYPE HOG 


The purpose of interrupting you is to say this: What is the value of 
research except to get results used? 

It is our idea that if there is a reward for the proper end product, 
we can bring a change about to where that which is valuable is so 
valued and the producer gets his reward. This is not something you 
can do with muscle. We cannot write a bill and we have no intention 
of writing one. But it is along that line we have injected ourselves 
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into this situation to see what might be done to put a premium on pa 
end result. Why breed a fancy hog if nobody is going to use it, 
why develop one that has all of the meat in the world if the pac buy 
still will not pay for it? 

I am exaggerating, of course, to make my point. 

Mr. Priacer. I know it and I agree with you, but here is what 
happened: There is producer after producer who went out here and 
bought some of the hogs some of these people told him were meat- -type 
hogs. I think I mailed you a copy of a story from Successful Farming 
that showed three hogs and that meatless wonder hog in the middle 
is the result of the USDA new breeds. 

A lot of producers bought those hogs and thought they were getting 
a meat-type hog. They went into the packing plant and the ‘vy thought 
they should have a premium on that. That hog was driving the house- 
wife away from pork. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you start at the other end with a survey—at the 
retail outlets—as to what is desirable and why housewives may be 
passing up pork, you can then start off with that information. <A No. 
| hog may not be what I might say is No. 1. But it should be No. 1 
in relation to what the consumer w oT buy. 

I have no idea of insisting or advocating as to what will fix sales. 
But if the industry fails to come around to recognizing quality products 
there could be somebody in the De partme nt or Congress who would 
insist on standardization. You would have a standard setup on a 
consumer basis and then that would work backward. That is where 
it would come out to. 

I want to repeat again that there is no desire on my part to do that, 
and J think that you are making real progress. 

Mr. Puacer. I think that the packing industry is, too. 

Mr. Wuirten. | think it 1s, too. 

Mr. PuaGcer. 1 think it needs scaring a little bit, too. 

Mr. Hopprns. You heard some of us make the remarks about the 
optimism on the job we had, and I think one of the things that makes 
us believe that that is so is the same thing we have been talking about. 

In the last 3 to 5 years, we have gone through—and I do not say 
this in defense of the pure breed or in a derogatory way of the hybrid 
hog-—but the facts are beginning to sift out. The packer is the man 
who has things within his grasp. He is the fellow who is telling us 
what his cuts are and what his breeding problems are. He is the 
man right now who has done more and stepped up this cross breeding 
program of hogs, rather than the hybrid fellow we have heard so 
much about. 

We are in the position right now to capitalize on this thing that 
has taken 3 years to live with and we are learning something about 
it, along with people like you who do know these things, and we have 
Department research people come here. We havea chance to match 
opinions of one group with another group and not to put anybody on 
the spot, but from it we come out with a composite of information and 
do have some thoughts we have been rather free to express here. 

We are not going to write anything when we get through with this, 
telling anybody they have to do anything. 

I say that I agree with you and things are looking up. Certainly, 
you have shown here that there are a lot more things available in the 
way of research results that we are able to get enough people to utilize. 
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Mr. Piacer. | want to say I am not opposed to the big end of re- 
search that has been done by the land grant colleges and the USDA. 
Most of it has been very good. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us just think about it a little bit. If we had a 
system where the farmer is going to have a kind of hog based on how 
much weight he will put on per unit of feed, and if he is going to be 
paid on the amount of weight, and if his profits are going to be based 
on how much feed it took to reach that weight, you would feel kind 
of useless at an experiment station trying to find a hog which would 
take off the fat. 

Through much of this period you have had researchers, but what- 
ever they came up with on hogs which would gain the most weight on 
the fewest units of feed, you did not have any premium at the market- 
place during that period of time. 

Mr. PutaGer. Most of it was not deserving of it. 

Mr. Wuirrten. I would not argue that with you, but it would be in 
the same predicament. 

Mr. Puiacer. That is right. 

A lot of people assumed they were raising meat-type hogs with it, 
and they gave the hog buyer a terrific problem there. 

Mr. Wuirren. My father was not an extension agent nor a land 
grant college man, nor my uncle, but when they handled several hun- 
dred head of hogs, they paid them so much per pound. It does not 
take an expert economist to figure out how much weight he had when 
he went to market as matched against his corn. 

May I say that for the big part of that time he was handling pure- 
bred hogs. I will not name the strain, because I do not want to get 
into controversy. 

But the farmer is in a position to know how much feed he has used 
and how much growth there was in the period. After all, it is his 
strain and he can measure it, and he ae it and gets a receipt by 
weight. 

One of the big things to help this problem is that swine growing 
has become a commercial operation as against the way it used to be. 
That will bring an improvement more rapidly than anything else. 

Mr. Boucuer. He did not keep too good records. 

Mr. Wuirren. No; but he looked at it as a bank account, and he 
had to. 

Mr. Boucuer. He looked at that kind of thing but did not know. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS 
CouNCIL 


Mr. Wuirren. We are ready to hear from you again, Mr. Nance. 

Mr. Nance. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Jim Nance; my home is Alamo, Tenn. I am president of the 
National Swine Growers ¢ ‘ouncil, a director in the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, immediate past president of the Hampshire Swine 
Registry and the Tennessee Livestock Association. I am an actual 
producer and have been for the past 18 years. I have three sons, one 
in veterinarian school, while the other two are out of school and are 
now operating two large and highly scientific hog operations In the 
State of Mississippi. This bac keround information is given to show 
to this committee why I am very much interested in any and every- 
thing that affects the swine industry. 
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We have tried in the time allotted us to give the committee a brief 
summary of what is actually taking place in this country from a 
producer’s standpoint. I came to W ‘ashington i in June and talked to 
your chairman, Mr. Whitten, regarding a meeting such as this. I 
later talked to Mr. Marshall. Both were extreme ely anxious to get 
the produc ers’ viewpoint ania Mr. Whitten suggested July 15 as a good 
date. That is the reason we are here today. 

In the beginning let me reiterate that as a whole the swine producers 
of this Nation like to feel that they are independent operators. Since 
this feeling prevails, may I suggest that careful advance study be 
given any program anticipating Government price supports or regula- 
tions governing the swine industry? Apparently, the countries “who 
have tried government supervision on hogs seem to have run into as 
many problems over a period of years as have the countries not under 
supervision. I would like to talk to you a few minutes about pro- 
ducers’ self-help programs. 

T he past 2 years we have asked for the removal of a restriction in 
the Packers and Stockyards Act that the marketing agencies feel pro- 
hibits them from making deductions for producer -sponsored organiza- 
tions. ‘To be specific, we were requesting that the marketing agencies 
be granted the privilege of deducting an amount not to exceed 5 cents 
per head on hogs without being in violation of the act. The bill pro- 
vided that should any producer object then no deduction would be 
made, and it further provided that if the deductions were made the 
producer would get a full refund by notifying the collecting agency 
within 30 days. 

Congress turned us down on this request, largely because the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, at the national level, was able to con- 
vince them that the maximum deduction of 5 cents would raise the 
cost of living to the consumer. Of course, if anyone would really 
stop and think they would know that an item so small could not have 
this effect that the federation claimed. 

We feel that we should be allowed to use our own money in pro- 
grams of research, education, and promotion of the product from 
which we derive our living. Certainly the easiest and best way to 
secure these needed funds would be a deduction at the time of sale. 

The next time this bill comes before Congress we hope that you 
gentlemen will lend your active support toward the removal of this 
restriction. Actually it is very simple legislation. The act provides 
that “full proceeds shall be remitted to the shipper.”’ The marketing 
agencies interpret this to mean any deduction would be in violation. 
I grant you that certain of these agencies have been making deduc- 
tions for the National Livestock and Meat Board for 30 years and 
during this time the question of legality has not been challenged. 
No one wants to harm the Meat Board program. Some producer 
groups feel that the collection is actually in violation of the act, but 
the Meat Board does good work and has a place in the overall promo- 
tion of meats. These same groups do not feel, however, that this 
gives them an exclusive franchise as the only agency entitled to a 
deduction for the purpose of promoting pork through programs of 
research and education. 

In simple language we feel that if the producer wants to use his 
own money in the improvement and promotion of his own product, 
be it beef, pork, or lamb, then everyone should be willing to help 
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rather than make it more difficult for him to set aside a small portion 
of his sales. 

Those of us closely associated with the swine industry realized 2 
years ago that we were headed into a period of over production during 
1959 and 1960. This was one reason we tried so hard to remove the 
restriction so that funds might be available when the crisis came. 

We would like to invite the committee to hold a hearing in the 
Midwest this fall, at which time a more detailed presentation can be 
given along with helpful field trips. 

Your courtesy, and interest in granting this hearing in appreciated 
by the entire industry. I feel sure we will all leave this hearing with 
a better understanding of mutual problems. 

I hope our presentation has been helpful. We feel that we are on 
the right track toward the production of meat-type hog in America. 
Again thanks to the entire committee for the courtesy shown us. 
Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Nance, we thank you and each of the other 

gentlemen for their statements. 

I am sorry I have taken up so much of the time. Actually as 
chairman of the committee I believe it is in order for me to develop 
these matters. 

Most of our activity in this field, has come at the instance of Mr. 
Marshall. It has been concurred in by all members of the subcom- 
mittee who are interested in this entire problem and in bringing about 
a further improvement in this industry. 

Our purpose has been to gather information and help to bring about 
a little speedup in the needed improvement which we recognize. 

[ will yield to Mr. Marshall who has been actively interested not 
only in this but in all phases of agriculture. In my judgment he has 
done one of the finest jobs any man in Congress ever did in this entire 
field. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation 
to the group for coming here today and appearing before us. I know 
it has been exceedingly helpful to me and I am sure it is to all the 
members of the committee. All the members of this committee have 
taken a very active interest in this work we have been doing. 

Every member of the subcommittee has spent some time in getting 
out and looking at the swine marketing problems. We have really 
done a lot of work on this. 

In your statement, Mr. Plager, you mentioned this, and again as 
the chairman said, if there is anything that you would like to ‘add to 
any of this material you have prese nted do not hesitate to do so. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PORK CUTS 


I wondered if there was not some way that our packing industry 
people might not get together on some sort of a standard brand that 
they might think of i in terms of the swine industry as a whole. 

W ould you have some comments along that line? 

Mr. Puacer. I was getting a lot of criticism from retailers on loins, 
for instance. They were leaving all the fat that the trade would bear. 
They finally went down to leaving a half inch of back fat on it, and the 
retailer had to trim some more off. 

Then he went to the quarter inch, the closer trim, and it has become 
quite accepted in the industry. 
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They used to leave about three-quarters inch of back fats and 
thought they were selling it as meat but they were not getting it. All 
the retailer had to do was take it off and figure differently, and of course 
he had some fat on his hand which was quite a problem for him. 

Fat has been a problem to the packing industry, but at least he 
can handle it better than the retailer or the housewife can. 

I might say that the reason I was quite perturbed over this econo- 
mist who wrote this release in the National Farm magazine this 
summer would be a good time to raise hogs to heavier weights, many 
people read those things in those magazines more than we probably 
would like to have read it sometime s, and I suppose some people 
did feed hogs to heavier weights. 

Economically feeding them to a heavier weight is not too sound, 
especially after they have reached their maximum carcass quality, 
because the feed efficiency goes to pot. 

I wrote about three letters to this economist and I threw them all 
away and filed them in file 13, and I got down to Union City, Tenn., 
and I ran into a packing plant which had to cut its kill back to 1,000 
and was considering cutting it back to 750 from 1,500 a day because 
it had no place to put the Tard. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 









Lard was quoted at about $9.70 a hundred at that time, and they 
were offering some at 8 cents and nobody was acting interested in it, 
and they said they doubted if they could get anybody to accept it at 
6 cents a pound. 

An economist like that working for the land-grant college and 
advising people, if he were working for private industry he would be 
fired overnight for making that statement. 

There is asylum in his capacity, and to me it is one of the unfortunate 
things we in the swine industry have had to contend with. That is 
one case of something like that. We have had many cases like that. 

It is hard to cope with that. 

Mr. Nance. I spoke to some of the agricultural editors. 

In this case Mr. Plager is talking about, some of these people, 
through publicity they get from universities and from programs they 
sponsor, become overzealous of the work they are doing and hand out 
these publications for release. 

Certainly the land-grant college as a whole has done a good job 
and will continue to do a good job, but we have had entirely too much 
publicity in the swine business on programs that did not have ade- 
quate research behind them before they were released for publication. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. PuaceEr. I sure do. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Do you see a wide divergence of views as between 
different land-grant colleges? 

Mr. Puacer. I think it is getting closer. I believe they are coordi- 
nating it a little better. 

Last. week I spent a couple days with the research and extension 
people of 10 Southern States in a meeting. 

Mr. MarsHa.i. How do you account for the fact they have been 
getting closer together? 

Mr. Pacer. Testing stations and testing programs have helped. 
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S and 

t. All Several of us in the industry got together and started this thing and 

course I think it has done more good in bringing them together than any one 

n. thing I know of. 

ast he COOPERATION OF PRODUCERS 

.cono- [ think the selling program Mr. Nance talked about, one of the 

>» this things I found was that when producers become involved and are part 

many of selling their product, they also become more conscious of the 

bably quality. 

eople We have had a lot of producers going back to what Congressman 
Whitten said this morning, why hasn’t the producer done some of this. 

und, He has not been involved in the selling end. All he had to do was 

ality, produce it and somebody else had to sell it. 

; When a producer becomes part of the selling, you do not have to be 

m all a financial member of it or anything, but I think when he becomes 

‘enn. involved in it to a certain extent, such as educational type advertising, 

1,000 he becomes more conscious of this. 

ause Another thing, to answer a question of this morning, why producers 
have not done some things, I would like to ask why they have done 
some things. 

I don’t know. 

We have a guy in lowa who went to Europe and brought a breed 
they of hogs into the United States. He offered to pay my way to England 
in it, and Scotland to pick them up and wanted to use my name to help 
it at sell them. He doesn’t have too good a reputation and it was easy 

to turn him down because the hogs were not the kind we want today. 
and [ turned him down because I did not want to go. The hogs never 
d be proved to be good in Europe. They are good mothers but carcass- 
wise they did not prove out. They had some at Beltsville. 
nate He brought these 50 sows over from Scotland. The guy who 
at is hauled him around hauled me around in Scotland for 2 days last year. 
hat. He told me they were not even good market hogs, and I would guess 
from the 50 sows he would not have had more than $125 or $150 a 
head laid down in the United States. 
ple, | He sold the first 50 sows in the State of Iowa for $750 for a half 
they =| interest. 
out Then the farmer who bought them signed a contract to give him 
half the pigs from these sows for the next 5 years, and if he kept any of 
job the gilts in the herd from any of these sows, he had to give them half 
uch of the pigs from that. 
ude- The only way a farmer could be any dumber to do that is that he 


ion, would have to be bigger. 
You would not have to have a paper and pencil to figure it out. 
Yet he sold 50 in the State of Iowa. 


een Barnum was very conservative when he said there was one born a 
minute. 

rdi- ACTIVITIES OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

ion Mr. Hoppin. Just a little more about this matter of the land-grant 
colleges. JI happen to be president of the University of Illinois College 

een of Agriculture Alumni Association. I am pretty close to those boys. 


I served as county agent for 9 years, so I have heard this thing from 
the field and I know a little about it. 

I think the thing they are doing is this: The testing program has 
brought them together, and then there are other joint projects. 
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For example, one college will work on feeding, another will be 
working on some other phase, and there are all those things. 

This conference of Midwestern States got together, and most of 
this type of cooperation and work is relatively new. They didn’t do 
it up until 5 or 6 years ago. 

The fact that they are getting close together is significant. 

Our problem is these research people. That is all they know. 

You ask them something simple, ask them to figure it out, and you 
don’t understand it. I want it in layman’s language. 

For example, what I quoted this morning, about the hog worth $1. 

One of our livestock extension specialists had a statistician figure 
it out and he had about seven or eight more tables on the sheet of 
paper in a two-page sheet that I have in my briefcase here. 

I tried to reduce it to simple language, and that is what we have 
run into. That is all they know. That is what makes us so restless 
and antagonizes us so much. 

Perhaps it is a necessary process, but I think things are loosening 
up some on this regional basis. 

Mr. Nance. No other business is in a higher state of confusion than 
the swine business. We are faced with this thing in vertical integra- 
tion they have been trying. That is the reason we need whatever 
help you gentlemen can give us, because if ever there was an industry 
everybody is trying to get into right now it is the swine business. 
They are trying to get into it because it is outside the broiler business, 
takes less investment and perhaps less equipment than any major 
industry. 

Mr. Wuirren. Outside of poultry and rabbits you can get into it 
faster. 

Mr. Nance. That is right, and you have your problems quicker. 

We can multiply these hogs pretty quick, and they are being 
tasslizoled pretty quick. 

Mr. Boucner. We need standardization, all right, but there are 
others who think you can standardize a pork product the same as you 
can standardize automobiles and turn them out here the way you do 
cars. 

An animal that is bred is made up genetically of a complicated 
process and it doesn’t come out like cars. 


FACILITIES FOR RAISING HOGS 


Mr. MarsHati. Some of our experiment stations have been doing 
some work along the line you mentioned improving equipment and 
facilities. They are advocating raising hogs entirely away from the 
ground and pasture. 

Do you have any knowledge concerning the difference in pork or the 
quality of pork or the method of management between an ope n air 
proposition and a hog which is fed entirely under confinement? 

Mr. Pracer. We do not have too much on that. I think we need 
more on it. It is something on which we need more information. 

I am opposed to going to confinement, and I am building a 90 by 60 
fence on my farm to do it that way. I am convinced we can do it 
easier. 

When you do raise hogs that way it becomes far more important 
that you use better breeding stock. Poor hogs will get poor faster 
on cement. 
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Mr. Nancr. Mr. Whitten’s State of Mississippi has a couple of the 
larger hog operations in the United States on concrete right now. 


GRADE SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. MarsHautu. The National Association of Commissionmen 
met in South St. Paul recentiy, and they criticized the grade specifi- 
cations set up for one’s, two’s, and three’s 

We have talked with some people here in the Department who 
have some reluctance about making any changes in grades. 

What do you people feel? Do you feel these grade specifications 
are clearly enough defined to get what you want? 

Mr. PLacer. Some of it is interpretation. I think possibly the 
amount of back fat could be reduced, and if you read the interpreta- 
tion that the Department has set up, conformation is a very important 
part, too, but that part has not been used as much as it should be. 

If there are changes to be made I think there are technicalities 
more than anything else. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Has it been your experience this has been working 
out fairly well from the growers’ standpoint? 

Mr. Nance. Yes, sir. 


DEFINITION OF MEAT TYPE HOG 


Mr. Marsuauu. Some people have expressed the opinion to us that 
the goal for a meat type hog is not clearly enough defined, that you 
produce a meat type hog over and above what your specifications of a 
No. 1 hog are, and there should be that goal set for breeders in order 
that they could reach that. 

Some of the packing people have said there are hogs coming in 
under a No. 1 classification that are not 

Mr. Piacer. You determine the conformation right with the grade. 

A year ago last summer I talked to the manager of a pac ‘king plant 
in Birmingham, ngland. He said they went out and encouraged the 
English pig farmer to raise longer hogs and they thought they would 
be meat type hogs. 

They found out they had long hogs that were meatless and they 
were starting to breed hogs now which had more natural muscle in 
them. 

Mr. Boucher put it quite well this morning—we got rid of the fat 
and now are trying to put more muscle in the hog to make him a 
meat type hog. 

I get the English pig farming magazine, devoted to commercial 
operations, and “the English Pig Breeders magazine printed for the 
use of the purebred industry, and in both cases they have been stressing 
the need of getting more of that muscle in the hog. 

Denmark is having difficulty with muscles in the land raisers, and 
that is true with those. 

We had it with some Yorkshires in the breed I am connected with. 

We are fortunate in finding strains that do have that meat in there, 
and we are advocating the use of them and advocating elimination of 
those that do not have it. 

Mr. Hoppin. That is why the slaughter program was inaugurated, 
We talk about the new type hog, and the only way to really know him 
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is to slaughter him and get that loin, get the weight of the prime cuts, 
get the back fat, and then you know. 

You can look at a report on a hog and tell whether he has all the 
desirable factors better than you can on the foot. People are beginning 
to recognize this testing program which tells you more than the on-foot 
sight does. 

I think we will see a lot more of that in the very near future. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Some of the markets at times have used specifica- 
tion meat-type hogs in explaining why hogs were sold at a premium 
on the market, which is somewhat of an indication that the No. 
specification did not fill exactly the needs. 

Have you given any thought toward making a suggestion for any 
revision of the grade standards? 

Mr. Myers. The National Swine Growers Council has not given 
consideration to suggesting that these grade standards be changed. 

I think too many people have tried to look at a hog and say this is a 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3. It is relatively easy when you have the 
typical No. 1, the typical No. 2, or the typical No. 3. 

I don’t know of anyone who can judge a hog better than Mr. 
Plager here. Many people can get that No. 1 all right or the No. 2 
and the No. 3, but when you get dcwn to that narrow division between 
the one and the two or the two and the three it becomes even difficult 
for a man with the ability of Mr. Plager. 

That is where many of these buyers and commission people have 
gotten lost. They are trying to look for something so you can just 
look at a hog and say that is it. 

As Mr. Boucher says, they are all the way along the line and when 
you get to that difference it is so narrow that it is difficult. 1 don’t 
know how you can change it. It will always be that way. 


























MARKETING 





OF HOGS 





Mr. Marswauu. One of the things that seems to be quite prevalent 
ini the market is this: The fact that m: ny, many hogs are past their 
bloom. Their age was such that if they had gotten to the market 
some 30 days earlier they would have been top hogs on the market 
from a meat standpoint. 

That is a pretty expensive proposition from the standpoint of a 
swine grower in regaining a market for his pork when that happens. 

What should be done about that problem and what could be done 
about that problem? 

Mr. Hopprn. I was interested in your question this morning when 
you asked what would happen with regard to a 185-pound hog in- 
volved and you pay something lower. 

From a producer’s standpoint here is what happens: I have 200- 
pound hogs and they want them at 240. I have them at 240 now 
and they want them at 190 or 200 pounds. 

This packer is one of the two smartest people who deal in this 
business of agriculture, and he will stay smart. This is one of the 
things he does. He operates on a pretty large scale and he knows 
that for years hogs have been brought to market, and we are pretty 
much at his mercy in many respects, too much so. 

It is the only industry that does not have an effective organization 
of long standing working for it. 
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If we had some of these things, taking the land-grant colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture and everything else, they still have 
not done enough of those things. We need the man producing those 
hogs directly represented. You have to get in close with those fellows 
to see that they do the things they promised. 

Mr. Wuirren. I got away from the farm business as soon as I 
could, and most of my information is second hand. However, | sit 
on this side of the table and I have dealt with the Department of 
Agriculture for a long, long time. 

As my little boy said, ‘I know a whole lot if I could ever put it 
together.’’ I have a lot of trouble putting all this together. 

The point I am trying to make is this: If at the end of the road 
there is a demand for the product and a proper price, starting with 
that you can work backwards and meet anything that the public 
demands. 

For instance, in my area of Mississippi, before there were controls 
on peanuts, about every 5 years some person would come in and sell 
- farmers of my area, and it is ideal country for peanuts, unplanted 

eanuts. He showed them what was done elsewhere. 

They would plant peanuts. But they had no place to sell them. 
They didn’t know how to grade or handle them So the fellow would 
be run out of town. But 4 or 5 years later he would come back to 
sell peanuts. 

If you started on the market end first, and then work backwards, 
the ingenuity of the American people is unlimited. You have shown 
us you are ready to go on that end. 

If you can get some reward on the other end you can meet every 
problem you have raised here, in my opinion. 


FAT ON HEAVIER HOGS 


Mr. Marsuatu. Many packers trim the outside fat, but do not 
separate cuts from fat hogs from meaty ones. Some have in- 
dicated that internal fat has little relation to fat hogs. What has 
been your experience? 

Mr. Puacer. | think the record will show that those hogs that get 
beyond the stage of being a No. 1 hog start to build up internal fat. 
However, the poor-museled hog that got too fat already had a lot in 
between the muscles and would build up more. Any hog beyond the 
No. 1 stage will soon start filling in between those muse Je seams. 

At the Hormel packing plant. last winter when they started getting 
heavier hogs they had no No. 1 hogs over 245 to 250 pounds. None 
would make it on a No. 1 hog. 1 think that pretty well disproves the 
statement that you had a question on. 


GRADING OF HOGS 


Mr. Boucurer. Mr. Marshall, vou asked a question about U.S. 1, 
2, and 3 grades and the changes. | think they have had a desirable 
effect and it has given us some thing in the way of a standard to go by. 
But, as Mr. Plager mentioned here, a whole lot depends on the inter- 
pretation of the grades. <A big thing in determining grade is back 
fat thickness and length. Where that is practically the whole thing 
in determining grade, those people making those grades on that basis 
get into all kinds of difficulty. 
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There is a lot of work to be done on quality in pork, no question 
about it. We need to know a lot about quality that we do not know 
vet. 

There has been general thinking of meat people that vou have to 
have a certain amount of fat in order to get firmness of muscling, to 
get what you would call desirable quality. To what extent we do 
not know, and there may be differences within strains, within animals, 
and | am sure there is in that regard. 

We have learned as a result of some special carcass work done in 
connection with our breed conferences last summer at our national 
conference we had meat experts take what they considered was 
the most ideal pair of carcasses out of pigs eligible for certification. 
They did. Those two pigs on the basis of present grades would have 
graded medium. Yet they picked them. That is simply because 
they did not have enough back fat. 

They had firmness, good plump firm hams with muscle in there, 
with a very minimum of interior fat. That could be lowered some. 
The interpreter of those grades—a lot of people who have done the 
interpreting have not had too much training. 

Some people think you can grade hogs live —— than in the 
carcass because you can see ere hog. Maybe you can. There are 
always foolers, a certain percent will be foolers, that w will get you into 
trouble. The trouble with the magenta up until not too long ago 
was nobody was making an effort to learn how to grade the. hogs 
and pick them for meaty qualities. 

That goes back to the buying program that they were buying on a 
month basis. 

BOAR TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsnatu. Another thing that comes to mind is this. In the 
testimony given this morning about boar testing, would all of the 
breed associations support a boar testing program? 

Mr. Hoppin. You say would all of them? 

Mr. Marsuauy. Comparable to your dairy improvement thing of a 
proven sire and so on. All of the breed associations have acce pted a 
certain standard. I wonder if vour different swine associations 
would support that kind of proposal. 

Mr. Nance. I think the certified boar is the same thing. 

Mr. Piacrer. The same thing, but as Mr. Myers mentioned this 
morning, we would like to have USDA run some analvsis on it to see 
where we are going on it. I helped start the first testing station in 
Iowa. I have no objection to back fat probing of hogs to determine 
how much back fat they have but I do not think it gives the whole 
answer. 

Two people who are geneticists at lowa State College both wanted 
to bring boars in and bring no barrows in and probe them. I cannot 
see how you can get accurate figures by just probing and not actually 
killing a reasonable number of pigs. 

I have been very critical of the testing program at Iowa State 
College because it is actually run by the lowa Swine Producers, but 
it is under the direction of the personnel at Iowa State College, 
university now. 

They though they could do it without killing any hogs. 

I have not “agreed to it and I am not about to agree to it. I think 
that to test the heritable characteristics of a boar to transmit muscling 
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in his offspring, that you have to kill a reasonable number of his pigs 
to get that information. 

That is one of the things that I was thinking of when you were dis- 

cussing this morning, Congressman Whitten, the advisability or other- 

wise of producers he Iping to set up some of the research work. I still 
have enovgh confidence in some producers that might know more 
about what needs to be done than the people in the research them- 
selves. We need those people but sometimes they have to have hog 
producers to help them keep their feet on the ground. 

Mr. Myzrs. This certification program is standard with all breeds 
and they have accepted it. 

Mr. Hoppin. To answer your question, we have every breed in the 
testing station in Illinois except Herefords. 

There is more this year than last vear, more last year than the year 
before. I think these boys are beginning to accept the testing pro- 
cram as one of value. As I said this morning, there is no doubt 
but what there will be changes. 

I think this matter of testing boar progeny will be one. There is 
a real need to get this information assimilated and made a matter of 
record so we can use it and use those blood lines and use those hot 
boars, so to speak, and find out where they are so that everybody 
knows. There is no doubt in my mind in saying ‘Yes’ to your 
question. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Are the breed associations going to make any 
request to the Department of Agriculture for that kind of service. 

Mr. Hoppin. I would say this. I think they already have in this 
recommendation of the National Swine Growers Council, which 
includes representatives of the national record associations. 

Mr. MarsHauu. What attention has the Department given to that? 

Mr. Hoppin. They look favorably upon it. 

Mr. Marsa. I wonder if they are making a request for funds? 

Mr. Myers. We have talked to the Department for about 2 years 
now in regard to that. So far, they have not been able to get it into 
their appropriation request. I understand they did ask for it this 
coming fiscal year, and we hope that an amount would be included 
for that purpose. We have a form, which Mr. Hoppin gave you this 
morning, of a suggested plan, the information we would like to have, 
which would be very comparable to what the dairy boys have, so that 
aman in California would know what was going on in Iowa and the 
man in lowa would know what was going on in Illinois, as far as these 
results are concerned. That is coming through the National Swine 
Growers Council and not the pure bred associations, that request, but 
they are supporting us on it. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I might suggest to you that vou might keep this 
committee appraised of the progress you are making. 

Mr. Hoppin. We sure will. 

You might be interested in this, and some comment was made about 
the livestock laboratory at Ames, that this committee was the one that 
was responsible for insisting that that be placed out somewhere where 
it would be close to some livestock area. It was not the intention of 
the Department to place that out there. Their intention was to place 
it at Beltsville, which we thought was not the place for that kind of 
laboratory. 
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You might be also interested in this: The National Institutes of 
Health has been finding that the work they are doing on animal 
diseases may be valuable to them. They are going to spend quite a 
bit of time and effort in working with them. It seems that is one 
thing that is working out pretty well as far as we can tell. 

Mr. Hoppin. Getting back to the start of the program, I guess it 
could be possible if we did not have so many people to deal with—for 
example, this regional Jaboratory at Ames, and all the work they have 
done, as mentioned here this morning, the millions of dollars they spent 
on developing new hogs—they have the personnel there. This form 
is ready to go. 

Twenty States are testing and their programs are practically across 
the board. We are testing for factors you see on it in that sale 
cataloge there. I do not see any reason why, but it would take 
pressure maybe on the part of this group on somebody within USDA 
to get it done, but I see no reason why an institution or laboratory like 
that could not start this thing overnight. It could be done. Maybe 
you would have to change one or two people in the thing. That is not 
because they are against it but because they have been doing other 
things so long it is a matter of somebody seeing that they do it. It 
would take some pressure on the part of this committee and somebody 
within USDA. It would not take new appropriations or anything. 

Mr. PLiacer. As a member of the Marketing Research Advisory 
Committee, 1 suggested that. It is an annual statement from me. 

Mr. Hoprry. We are t rying to make progress in this thing. 

Mr. Wuirrren. We recognize that, and I would like to say this in 
regard to my earlier statement about advisory committees. The 
persons that I et of are very high class and are conscientious. We 
have been disappointed at the results we have gotten from it. Per- 
haps we would be hard to satisfy. I think some of it again comes 
from lack of time to make a thorough study of what is already being 
done. 

I think the questioning today indicates that your group has been 
more aware of what the Department is already doing than many 
similar groups that represent other interests. 

Mr. Piacer. I think you are right. 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. I want to join my colleagues in thanking you gentle- 
men for coming here. 

I do not come from the swine-producing area, although we are 
getting started, but I think there is a lot to be done here. I can see 
the difficulty of getting slaughter data. I notice in this sales catalog 
that it says some four or five packers will furnish slaughter data. 
This is new, is it not? 

Mr. Hoppin. It is: and there will be more added to that list. We 
had to start some place to get this program started, and three of those 
are in the St. Louis area and the other is Peoria. We were very care- 
ful in making the news release on this particular program to make 
sure that anybody reading it knew that there were more that could 
and would be added to serve additional areas. 

It is going to come real fast, I think. 
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METHODS USED FOR GRADING HOGS 


Mr. Horan. What is an echoscope? 

Mr. Piacer. | do not know if it was developed at the experimental 
station near Paris or where, but they use something similar to that. 
I visited this research center in the last 2 years. They were the first 
to either use this or something similar to it to determine the difference 
between fat and lean. I do not know anything about electronics, 
but there is certainly something in that field that can be used from a 
research standpoint and pe rhaps possibly on live hogs in teaching hog 
buvers how to buy hogs and also on the carcasses as “the Vv ZO down the 
rail. 

One of the things I have noticed in the packing plants throughout 
most of Europe is that as those hogs have been slaughtered and they 
come into the cooler they have been graded and put on rails according 
to grade. When they start processing them, then the No. 1 hogs are 
processed separately ‘from the No. 2 hogs and the No. 3 hogs. 

In our pac ‘king plants most of them have just put them in the cooler, 
outside of maybe sows, and they bring them out and somebody on a 
regular salary determines whether it goes in this bin or another bin. 

fr. Horan. We watched them do that. 

Mr. Piacer. 1 think you need somebody who knows more about 
erading and sorting than that guy. 

Mr. Boucuer. If through research we can come up with a means 
by which we can measure muscling, which is the thing we want in 
the hog—that is, what we want rather than what we do not want in 
the live hog rather than killing him to do it—then we can make progress 
in this thing about meat hogs. 

Muscling characteristics in that hog are a relatively high heritable 
characteristic. Our trouble is we have been measuring the thing we 
do not want and taking it off. To increase that ratio of lean to fat 
we need to do it by accentuating the positive, accentuating the thing 
we want—the muscle. If we can do that with a live hog without 
killing him, that is the thing. 

Mr. Horan. It seems to me you are drifting inexorably toward 
vertical integration if you do not develop something that will enable 
the producer of quality products to get a premium. Otherwise, he 
is pretty likely to turn to some type ‘of vertical integration and free 
enterprise will be the loser. I expect that is one argument why you 
have this announcement in here. That is the way we started co- 
operatives. The Danish hog producers were getting mad at the 
German butchers and they formed their own type of integration. 

At one of those places we ran into a fellow buying hogs of the meat 
type, the superior type of hog, to sell out in our country, and then his 
partner was buying for a group of slaughterhouses or meat distributors 
in the South, and he was buying fatter hogs. Was that just because 
those two partners had that type of outlet, or why? 

Mr. Nance. 1 would guess that the order buyer for the west coast 
had an order for a certain type of hog and that order was meat-type 
hogs 

Mr. Horan. Out our wav? 

Mr. Nance. Yes; they ship better and have less shrink. 

Mr. Horan. It is a greater distance. I think this was Omaha. 

Mr. Nancr. They ship better and naturally they are better hogs. 
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He was taking the cream off of that run that day and shipping to the 
west coast, and his partner, no doubt, was just picking the others up 
at the market price and sending them to some packer for whom he 
had an order. 

Mr. Horan. It is contrary to what our chairman said, that in the 
colder ¢ — ates you needed more fat meat. 

Mr. Nance. I think the order buyers have had as much to do with 
the quic ‘k improvement in pork as any other group of people in the 
nation. They have forced the other buyers into competition for the 
better hogs. At first they went in there and took them. The people 
that wanted any hogs had to take what was left. They were inferior 
hogs. Actually, they have done the industry a great service, I think, 
the order buyers, shipping particularly to the west and east coasts. 

Mr. Horan. I think you gentlemen owe something to Fred Marshall 
here because he started our interest in it. I have seen a lot of progress 
just in my contact as one who did not know much about it. I see this, 
here in this booklet, which is interesting, that the development of 
anything through research that will enable us to know more about 
the hog on the hoof would tend toward the maintenance of a pretty 
good marketing system if we can get the premium back to the producer 
by means of price. 

Mr. Boucner. Here is a statement of an order buyer made after 
study of the market at Omaha: 

“Order buyers like myself take 30 percent of the hogs on the market on any 
given day. The bulk of these go to the west coast. We buy 95 percent of the 
top hogs on the market—pay 50 cents or a dollar higher for them. But those 
hogs are worth $2 more than the outs,’’ he continued. ‘I could afford to pay that 
much more for them. But I don’t have to. The packer buyers know that if 
they bid up on them, I’ll just go higher, too, and end up getting the hogs anyway.” 

Mr. Hoppin. We have one. packer, not a major packer, in Illinois 
that buys hogs direct and apparently takes the cream off and then the 
_ ance show up on the market in St. Louis. He ships the culls to 

Louis for whatever they will bring through a commission firm. 


Me Horan. That is all. 
SALE OF FEEDER PIGS 


Mr. MarsHautui. You made some reference to the fact that a lot 
of pigs would be sold as feeders. There you get into a problem of 
grade. Are you gentlemen familiar with the work they are doing 
here in the State of Virginia on their grading program? What do you 
think of that program? 

Mr. Puacer. I have been to several places in Virginia, and, in fact, 
will be at a sale Friday of this week, but I have never been to a sale 
where they sell feeder pigs. 

I have confidence in people working with that because they are 
pretty good hog people and doing a good job so far as I know. 

Mr. MarsHauu. We were invited to go to a sale one day where they 
were grading their pigs, but unfortunately we could not get away from 
here in order to go. 

From the comment we have been able to gather, it appears that a 
lot of the people are quite satisfied with that service. It certainly 1s 
letting the sellers and buyers know a little more about grades than 
they have in some instances. I have no formal conclusions on it, but 
that seems to be in the picture there. 
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SALE OF PICNIC HAMS 


There is one other thing that comes to my mind that I have wanted 
to ask somebody. I do not know if it is a proper question to ask of 
you. Does Canada have a better market for picnics than does the 
United States? 

Mr. Myrrs. I could not answer it. 

Mr. PiaGcer. Picnics have always been a cut of meat that is hard 
to move. If you ever see a pork product that has use for a leader 
in a store, it is generally picnics. The picnic also is one of the first 
cuts in a hog’s carcass that starts getting more of that inseparable 
fat in between the tissues. It seems to fill in there faster than any 
other one place. That is the reason why Hormel came out with 
Spam where they could chop it up and make an acceptable product 
out of it. Others followed with similar products. Oscar Mayer put 
those shoulders into wieners and came out with what was known 
as the first all-meat wiener. 

Mr. MarsHauu. I saw the price of retail cuts comparing Canada 
and the United States. We seem to be about the same on ham, 
loin, all the way through except picnics. It seemed as though their 
price was much more favorable. 

Mr. PuaGer. In a lot of cases our poorer cuts of the shoulder have 
been marketed that way. Some of ours are being used as rolled 
boneless porkettes, and they sell quite well. However, regular pic- 
nics are not too good, and in a lot of cases are selling at not too good 
prices. Rath and Armour were the first two to come out with a 
chopping of the shoulder and shaping it like a pork chop and calling 
it a porkette. It is frozen and then taken out of the freezer and 
breaded and precooked and frozen again. For instance, in drugstores 
they can take it out and cook it quickly. They just about can tell 
what that meat will cost them. They have no loss in cooking 
too much. 

Personally, I have not cared too much for them myself, but they 
have served the purpose in some cases. We market our hog different 
in Canada, Canada is getting some of the problems we have had. 
They had Wilshire sides, and I found even in E ngland they were 
vetting away from Wilshire sides. You become involved in more 
different problems. 

\Mr. Hoppin. I would like to ask a question off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMENTS ON UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN HOGS 


Mr. Marsuauu. This is a statement made by Mr. Best, a Member 
of the House of Parliament in Canada, on April 10, 1959: 


While U.S. marketings are still done on a live basis and the quality of pork 
production is far below ours, they are taking significant and important steps to 
improve their position. 

trogress is being made particularly in the Midwest in the States of Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and others. 

ixperimental stations such as the U.S. Department of Agriculture station at 
Beltsville, Md., are examining this matter very closely as well. Thus, to main- 
tain and improve our markets in the United States, to be in a competitive position 
[ might add, in the future years as more foreign imports again may come in from 
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that country, it is of the utmost importance for us to improve the quality of our 
hogs. 


Mr. Piacer. Our hogs actually have more muscle per live weight 
than their hogs because you have seen the figures this morning. I 
now have reference to our good ones. 

Mr. Boucuer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXCERPTS FROM COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Wuirtren. In conclusion, | would like to put in the record at 
this point excerpts from our earlier report that might be pertinent 
to this discussion today. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


The need to produce meatier hogs and to market leaner pork in the United 
States results from several significant developments which have taken place in 
the pork and lard markets since the turn of the century. These developments 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The eating habits of most people have changed. Consumers have de- 
veloped a desire for lean-tvpe meat, with pork consumption per capita declining 
gradually. Expenditures for pork in the United States have dropped from 3.8 
percent of consumer income in the early 1920’s to about 2 percent in 1957. 

(2) The value of animal fats has decreased substantially as lard has been sup- 
planted for domestic cooking purposes by vegetable oils. Where lard was worth 
nearly as much as pork in the early part of the century, it has only a nominal 


value at the present time. On the other hand, since 1930, soybean production 
has expanded from practically nothing to nearly 500 million bushels per annum. 
(3) Export markets for U.S. pork and lard have decreased substantially. Prior 


to 1920, pork exports reached a peak of 1.8 billion pounds per year. During the 
1920’s and again during the early 1940’s, up to 700 million pounds of pork per 
year were exported from the United States. Since 1917 pork exports have av- 
eraged only about 50 million pounds per vear. Prior to 1920, about one-third 
of the lard produced in the United States was exported. After the carly 1920's, 
however, lard exports dropped steadily, down to less than 10 percent in the late 
1930’s. During World War II the United States recovered some of its foreign 
lard markets; however, present exports are down to about half of World War I] 
levels. Latest figures from the Department of Agriculture indicate that U.S. ex- 
ports of lard in 1958 fell about 20 percent below 1957 exports. It is also signifi- 
cant that about one-third of U.S. exports of lard go to one country alone—Cuba. 

USDA figures show that, despite this reduction in demand for fat pork and lard, 
production of lard per hog marketed has remained almost constant in the United 
States since 1900. In other words, there has been no significant decrease in 
amount of fat produced per animal in response to this changed demand for more 
meat and less lard. 

Since the hog is one of the most efficient means of converting feed grain into 
meat, the falling off of pork and lard consumption bas reduced the market for 
feed grain. This has contributed to a serious imbalance in U.S. agriculture. 
One result is that grain that should be going to market in the form of meat, par- 
ticularly pork, is moving into warehouses. This is adding to our surplus problems 
and increasing the cost of storing and handling these commodities. 

With respect to the U.S. swine industry, three things stood out in all of the 
subcommittee studies. First, and most important, is an urgent need to establish 
greater monetary inducements at the marketplace to encourage production of 
higher quality hogs. Lack of grading, large corn surpluses, and payment based 
on a per pound average for all hogs in a lot, all constitute an incentive for produe- 
tion of fat hogs. This has failed "= reflect the true value of the lean pork produced 
from so-called meat-type hogs. Grading systems and premiums and discounts 
found in other countries appear to provide an incentive to the producer of high- 
quality hogs and proteet him against producers of undesirable types. Second, 
there is a need to provide the producer with information showing the grade and 
value of his hogs marketed. Lack of such information is a serious handicap to 
the farmer in improving breeding, feeding, and management practices. Also, 
more attention must be paid to the need to inform processors and consumers &s 
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to the true value of the meat-type hog and lean pork in the marketplace. Third, 
retail cuts of pork must either be standardized or identified and packaged in 
such a manner as to clearly make the quality known to the purchaser. Grading 
and identification have been highly successful for beef, lamb, veal, and poultry. 

* * * * * * * 

It is apparent from subcommittee studies that the research and extension 
programs in the United States have developed strains of hogs, as well as feeding 
and management practices, which will produce high-quality pork with a minimum 
of fat. The leading forces behind these developments have been the research 
and extension programs of the various land-grant colleges and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this connection it is interesting to note that the swine 
industry in Canada has made considerable use of information developed in the 
United States, particularly at the University of Minnesota. 

It is also apparent that consumers prefer lean pork in the marketplace and it 
seems reasonable to presume that they will buy more pork if a more uniform 
quality product is offered. Numerous instances to support this were brought 
to the subcommittee’s attention during its studies. Officials of several large food 
chains also confirmed this opinion. 

The American Meat Institute has taken several actions to meet the demand 
for leaner pork. In the fall of 1955, the entire meat industry adopted a standard 
for closer trimming of fat from the three major cuts—hams, loins, and Boston 
butts. In July 1955, the meatpacking industry adopted the so-called merit 
system of buying hogs which is intended to encourage both the buyer and seller 
to recognize the value differences for individual hogs, based on both weight and 
quality. Also, encouragement has heen given to multiple farrowing, which is 
beginning to even out the flow of hogs to the market throughout the vear. 

While improvement in the quality of market hogs and pork cuts has resulted 
from these actions of the meat industry, further and more positive steps must be 
taken if pork is to again assume its proper place in the diet of the average American. 
It is most regrettable that the results of research have not heen transmitted into 
more productive action. 

* * * * * * * 

The subcommittee recognizes the differences which exist in the form of govern- 
ments, the trade practices through the years, and various other factors which 
make the situation in the United States different from that in the other countries 
studied. Nevertheless, it is the belief of the membership that it is always worth- 
while to produce the kind and quality of product which is desired by the consumer. 

Under present conditions, it is imperative that our syste’n and policies be 
analyzed, so that changes may he made to produce the best product possible. 
It helps little to get rid of surplus corn to produce surplus fat, while the consumer 
and the farmer both pay the price. Present practices are uneconomic to the 
farmer, the processor, the consumer, and the Government. 

Especially is action needed where increasing numbers of consumers are passing 
up pork in the retail store because they cannot be sure of getting the quality of 
meat they want. U.S. farmers can produce the lean-type pork desired, and would 
be doing so in much larger quantities if our marketing system was not offering 
incentives in the opposite direction. 

It is hoped that this study will be helpful to all those interested in bringing 
about the changes necessary to rapidly increase the production of meat-type hogs. 

Mr. Wurrten. | think our hearings today have rather confirmed 
not only a willingness but the proven capacity of American swine 
producers to meet any reasonable public demand, if changes can be 
brought about where there is a fair payment for quality produc ts. 

I am highly gratified to have you confirm the improvements that 
we understand are being made in the marketing end of it, even though 
it still has a long way to go. 


STANDARDIZATION OF CUTS TO INDICATE QUALITY OF MEAT 


Our subcommittee became convinced that retail cuts of pork must 
either be standardized or identified and packaged in such manner as 
to clearly make the quality known to the purchaser. We may be 
stepping into some controversial areas by saying that. I recognize 








that to standardize and identify could be done by a particular brand 
name; or it could be done by some stamp of a Department of Agrti- 
culture individual. That leads to further expense and control which 
[ would hope to be able to avoid. But I do think if the consumer is 
to pay a higher price, he must know that he is getting that which he 
is pure -hasing. 

To do it through private industry is our desire and that is our pur- 
pose. 

I would like to thank you gentlemen again for your request to appear 
before us. It shows that you have read our report and are interested 
at least. This subcommittee may, through the years, perhaps have 
gotten talked about and criticized, but I do believe it has been for 
what we did and not for inaction. 

So, we have not reached any firm conclusions except one: The 
situation can be improved. 

Now, as to the how, when and where, there are lots of factors. 
You have helped bring to our mind many of them that we were 
unaware of. Your discussion gives this subcommittee a basis to fully 
develop this with the Department witnesses when they come before us. 
It gives us a chance to question the policies that they have been fol- 
lowing. With that approach, perhaps we can get more attention 
centered in the changes and shifts that 1 am convinced are always 
needed in any research activity. 

One of the problems, as you pointed out, is that peacarrs people 
generally get wrapped up in certain theories, and ideas, and get ac- 
customed to doing certain things. The hardest ane in the world 
to do is to have someone who has followed a given line for many, many 
years, to make a change. However, that is something with which 
we have to live. 

On the other hand, I doubt if there is any researcher that is much 
good if he is not of the type that gets himself wrapped up in what he 
is doing to the point that to bring about a change is difficult. So, 
you have the good features and the bad. May T thank you again 
for your appearance. Iam sure it has been helpful to the committee, 
and we hope this overall effort will further speed up the wonderful 
progress that I think you have made in the last few years. 

Mr. Myers. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Wurrren. This is not a ‘“Johnny-One-Shot” sort of thing. 
We have made your acquaintance now and the committee will always 
be interested in any communications along any line that you think 
might be helpful to us. 

Mr. Myrrs. Mr. Chairman, if you can come to Ames to the Swine 
Industry Conference, we would certainly like for you to come. 

Mr. Wuarrren. I do not know what the situation will be. I made 
note of that when you mentioned it, and we will keep it in mind. 

Mr. Piacer. I think if you could visit some of the testing stations 
and laboratories and a few of our herds that are doing some of this 
work, it would be helpful. As Mr. Boucher stated, muscle is a very 
heritable characteristic which is very fortunate for the swine industry. 

Mr. Wurrren. Thank you again, gentlemen, for your appearance. 

I have received statements from several organizations which are 
directly involved in the matter of production and marketing of meat- 
type hogs. These will be placed in the record at this point. 
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(The statements are as follows:) 


AMERICAN Muar INSTITUTE, 
Chicago, Ill., August 24, 1959. 


Hon. Jamie L. WHITTEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
House of Re prese ntatives, Washington, Dic. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITTEN: The American Meat Institute appreciates very 
much the invitation to give your committee ouf views on the hog and pork 
situation as it is developing in the United States. 

We know that your committee has been very active in its studies of the Nation’s 
swine industry. Also, we have been favorably impressed by the objective and 
sincere attitude with which individuals on your committee have conducted their 
inquiries into various production and marketing problems for hogs and pork 
products. 

We would like to point out further that the meatpacking industry is in agree- 
ment with many of the findings of the committee, as expressed in your March 2, 
1959, publication, ‘‘Special Report of Study on Meat-Type Hog and Other 
Agricultural Matters.’’ We do have some points of difference, however, and we 
are pleased that you have asked for our opinion on these matters. 

Accordingly, the institute’s provisions committee has prepared the enclosed 
report which deals with several phases of the problems. We hope your committee 
will find it of interest. 

Very truly yours, 
Homer Davison, Presideni. 


Tue Meat-Typek Hoag DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES—STATEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN MEatT INSTITUTE 


“Many of the people contacted felt that much progress was being made. Most 
of these people were of the opinion that they could further improve the quality 
of U.S. hogs by cooperating and working together. Since it is more desirable to 
do it that way, if possible, the subcommittee will watch future progress with 
interest. It is fully realized that any improvement will require cooperation on 
the part of everyone concerned.” 

Tne above quotation from page seven of the committee’s special report on 
meat-type hogs coincides closely with the views of the meatpacking industry on 
this important subject. However, because this committee report also expresses 
impatience with the marketing system for hogs and pork and threatens legislative 
action “* * * if the swine industry is unable to provide a satisfactory program 
to meet the long-range objectives * * *’’ we would like to emphasize these points 
for the committee: 

(a) Substantial progress has been and is being made in reshaping the char- 
acter of the U.S. swine industry; 

(b) The various segments of the swine industry are cooperating in this 
effort; 

(c) Market price differentials for quality are being paid; 

(d) Grade information is being reflected to producers; 

(e) Government grading is no cure-all for the swine industry problems. 


Substantial progress is being made 

Except for the direct marketing development during the 1920's, the basic char- 
acteristics of the Nation’s swine industry remained virtually unchanged from the 
time of the Civil War through World War II. Throughout this 80-year period 
most of the country’s hogs were produced on the grain farms of the Midwest and 
were marketed on a drove-lot basis with live weights being the most important 
factor affecting price differences between hogs. 

Since World War II the swine industry has awakened to the fact that there 
has been a shrinkage in the demand for pork products produced and marketed 
according to this traditional pattern. U.S. consumers have indicated a desire for 
leaner pork; per capita supplies of poultry and beef have increased substantially, 
providing keen competition for pork; the postwar fat hunger abroad has been 
well satisfied, also reducing market demands for fat hogs. 

These developments did not occur all at once. In fact, they were not in 
forceful evidence until the fall of 1955, when that year’s large pig crop started 
coming to market. It was the low prices for hogs in the 1955-56 marketing year 
which really focused attention on what had been happening to the pork market 
and stimulated the swine industry to do something about it. 
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This does not mean that nothing was accomplished in the years prior to 1955, 
Actually, some very good research in hog production and marketing was begun 
shortly after the end of World War II. Educational efforts by the USDA and 
State extension services on meat-type hogs were getting well underway by 1953. 
Also indicative of the rapidly awakening interest in meat-type hogs in this period 
was the organization of the National Swine Growers Council and publication of 
the first issue of the National Hog Farmer in January 1955. 

This brief history is cited to emphasize the fact that most of the developments 
now taking place in the swine industry have come into being within the past few 
years. Viewed from this perspective the accomplishments in so short a time seem 
great, rather than small, and invite confidence in the swine industry’s ability te 
solve its problems without Government interference or regulations. A few of the 
important accomplishments which can be claimed are as follows: 

Meat-type hog production.—It is reliably estimated that at least 20 percent of 
the pig crop now will qualify as strictly meat-type, compared with virtually none 
10 years ago. Lacking actual data on this point, it is interesting to note that 
federally inspected lard production per hog has not increased, despite the known 
fact that more fat cuts and more fat trimmings are being rendered. This indi- 
cates an actual increase in the relative leanness of the country’s hogs. 

In view of the complex problem involved in isolating desirable meat-type 
breeding stock from our heterogeneous hog population, it is doubtful if progress 
toward the meat-type hog could have been made any more rapidly than it has 
been. Farmer interest in obtaining good breeding stock is intense, and it is a 
reasonable prediction that the overall quality of the Nation’s hogs will show 
steady improvement from here on as more and more good breeding stock becomes 
available. 

Swine testing and certification programs.—Swine testing stations and on-the- 
farm testing programs now are well established in about 20 States, both in and 
out of the Corn Belt. In addition, all the major breed associations have inaugu- 
rated strict certification programs for outstanding seed stock. To date, about 275 
boars and over 3,000 litters have been certified in these programs. The number 
of boars and gilts which have been checked for feed conversion and meatiness 
since the first testing program was begun a few years ago now totals several 
thousand head. 

Grade standards for hogs.—At the end of World War II most of the literature 
on swine husbandry still was being written in terms of the “‘large,’’ ‘“‘intermediate,”’ 
and ‘‘small’’ type hogs. The tradition that the fattest animal was the best (still 
prevalent in beef) was hard to break. At a swine industry conference called by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation on October 27, 1953, much of the discus- 
sion was on the subject of the new grades for hogs then being developed by the 
USDA, and what they should be called. These new grade standards were first 
issued by the USDA in September 1952 and were revised in July 1955. 

Actually, the process of developing grade standards for hogs is still going on. 
Experience has demonstrated that the present grade descriptions are not fully 
correlated with the yield of lean cuts, and some meat packing companies have 
shifted their buying programs accordingly. 

Merit marketing.—To a considerable extent individual hog values are associated 
with the live weight of the hogs, due to the correlation between the production of 
high and low value cuts and live weights. To the extent that this is true, our 
marketing system has in the past been on a merit basis. However, there also 
are value differences between hogs within the same weight range. This fact has 
been well established by research at the various experiment stations and by the 
meat packing companies themselves. The term ‘merit marketing’’ has come to 
mean the sorting of hogs so that these differences in lean cut yields and values 
within the various weight ranges can be recognized. 

Numerous packers and market agencies now ace working hard to incorporate 
this refinement into our hog marketing system. An industrywide program of 
merit buying was announced by the American Meat Institute in July 1957. 
While this program has not been fully adopted, the progress has been sufficient 
for grade differences in hogs to be recognized in the price quotations of most of 
the major markets. 

Yntire swine industry cooperating.—One of the significant features of this new 
era of the Nation’s swine industry is the high degree of cooperation among the 
people representing the various segments of the industry. Instead of fault finding 
and finger pointing, producer groups, marketing agencies, pork packers, research, 
extension and Government people have been working together on the analysis 
and solution of the various problems involved. 
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Of course, there always are laggards in any development, in this case—farmers 
who say they won’t raise meat-type hogs till they are paid for them; commission 
men who won’t sort hogs; packers who won’t try to buy on a merit basis, ete. 
But the great majority of the swine industry has gone to work on the problem of 
reshaping the hog and recapturing consumer demand for pork. 

An excellent example of this industrywide cooperation is the national swine 
industry conference which was held at Purdue University last fall (and will be 
repeated at Iowa State University again this year) at which all segments of the 
swine industry got together for a thorough, soul searching discussion of its prob- 
lems. Numerous specific examples of this industry cooperation in carcass demon- 
strations, hog shows, swine programs, testing stations, ete., also could be men- 
tioned. A few excerpts from recent issues of trade publications are listed below 
for purposes of illustration. The important thing to note, however, is that this 
is all happening within the competitive free enterprise framework without ‘‘benefit”’ 
of Government directives and regulations. 


TYPICAL COOPERATIVE PROJECTS OF THE SWINE INDUSTRY 


The E. Kahns Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has made a substantial grant to 
Wilmington College at Wilmington, Ohio, for basic research on expanding superior 
strains of hogs for proficiency, feed utilization, and carcass quality. This project 
is based entirely on American breeds. 

Waterloo Meat Annual Show, October 15-18: Hog carcasses will be displayed 
at the Rath Packing Co. 

Maryland swine short course, field day, January 28-31: Featured speaker will 
be William Haase, Swift & Co., swine specialist. Haase will talk on ‘‘What the 
Pecker Prefers’’ illustrated with market hogs and hog carcasses. 

Annual meeting of Illinois Swine Improvement Association, January 10: 
Principal speaker on the program will be Robert Riddell of Peoria, a commission 
firm owner and president of the National Live Stock & Meat Board. His topic 
will be ‘The Farmer’s Stake in Producing Quality Hogs.”’ 

Meat-type hog film available: “The Pig and the Public’? produced by Iowa 
State College and the American Meat Institute will provide 30 lively minutes for 
your farm group meeting on the vital subject of the meat-type hog. 

Program set for regional swine day in Connecticut: Robert Haleomb, manager 
of Sperry & Barnes Co., New England’s largest hog buying and slaughtering 
plant, will participate in a panel on the hog marketing potential of the northeast. 

Hoosier hog show is set for February 10: Sponsors of the 2-day show are 
Purdue University’s agricultural extension service, Kingan’s Inc., and the Indiana 
Swine Breeders’ Association. Cooperating breed associations and the packer- 
sponsor are offering premiums of more than $5,000. 

Midwest Market Hog Show, March 14, 1959, Fremont, Nebr.: All hogs will 
be slaughtered. All carcasses will be on display in the cooler at the Geo A. 
Hormel & Co. plant. 

Fourteenth lowa spring show dedicated to Rollie Pemberton: Serving on the 
championship committee and as judges of the truckload competition at the show 
will be a producer, processor, and college representative. For the second consecu- 
tive year this committee will include: Prof. James Kiser, Iowa State College; 
Beryl Keen, Hampshire breeder from LeGrand, Iowa; and Perry Kidder, head 
hog buver, Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Illinois Swine Association meeting: Roy Ormond, of Oscar Mayer & Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., commended producers on the progress they have made in leveling out 
the flow of hogs to market. 

Ebbing chairman of council’s meat-type education committee: Bernard 
Ebbing of the Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has been named chairman of 
the meat-type hog education committee of the National Swine Growers Council, 
it was announced by Jim Nance, president of the council. 

Southwest Duroc congress opens February 27 at Stillwater: The carcass results 
will be announced on Saturday morning. Members of this carcass committee 
are H. D. Elijah, S. & C. Commission Co., Oklahoma City; Stanley Anderson 
and T. D. Tanksley; L. E. Walters, Oklahoma State University, and Frank 
Wilson, Maurer-Neuer Packing Co., Arkansas City. 

Fort Dodge Market Hog Show to be March 21: Carcasses will be on display 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. March 25 in the coolers at the Hormel plant. 

Speakers optimistic about southern hog production at Mississippi field day: 
Bill Tanner of Reelfoot Packing Co., Union City, Tenn., told how his company 
buys hogs on a graded basis. 
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Sale price of top test boar donated to station: Joe O’Bryan, the owner, donated 
the sale sum to the station, a $12,000 plant that has been paid for with contribu- 
tions. 

Chicago barrow show—1959: In commenting on the carcass contest, again 
held in Reliable Packing Co. coolers, the judges said there was marked improve- 
ment over last year’s show in the number of good hogs entered. 

Program planned for obtaining carcass data on market hogs: Working agree- 
ments with four meatpackers have been set up so that Ilinois commercial pork 
producers can secure slaughter data on a few of their market hogs, according to 
an announcement by Frederic B. Hoppin, executive secretary of the Illinois Swine 
Herd Improvement Association. 

Market Price Differentials for Quality.—As indicated above, market prices for 
hogs now include significant differentials for grade. Although these differences 
may not vet be as wide as some would like, this is a substantial improvement in 
the pricing system compared with only a year or so ago. Also, it certainly can 
no longer be said that packers are paying no attention to grade in their offering 
prices, 

While all terminals have not made equal progress in the sorting of hogs for 
grade, enough is being done to allow quotations on a graded basis. This is shown 
by the following tabulation of average prices for the week ended August 1, as 
reported by the USDA. 


200—220-pound barrows and gilts 


No. l’s and 2’s|No. 2’sand 3’s| Difference 


Chicago $14, 52 $14. 25 $0. 27 
St. Louis 14. 56 14. 24 | . 32 
Omaha ‘ 14. 7 14. 30 .48 
Indianapolis 14. 81 14. 32 | 49 
St. Joseph ; 14. 60 14. 00 . 60 
Kansas City ; 14. 56 14. 22 | 34 
Peoria 14. 42 | 13. 95 | 47 
St. Paul ; ; 14. 58 13. 90 . 68 
Sioux City 14. 46 14. 36 .10 
Sioux Falls ‘ : ‘ 14. 30 14. 10 . 20 
Cincinnati ‘ 14. 70 14. 61 . 09 
Thomasville = = 7 i : 14. 58 | 14. 02 | 56 


| 


Since this tabulation is on the basis of average prices for 1’s and 2’s combined 
versus 2’s and 3’s combined, the price differences represent only a one-grade spread, 
not the full spread from 1’s to 3’s. 

On most of the interior market points price quotations are showing grade 
differences in the amount of 40 to 50 cents over and under the No. 2 grade. By 
way of comparison, the USDA market news report for August 11 estimates that 
the average spread between No. 1 and No. 3 hogs, based on average prices and 
yields could be as wide as 90 cents per hundredweight. 

Thus, while these price differentials for grade probably are less than the full 
potential at some markets, they can be expected to widen as the trend toward live 
hog sorting continues. This probably is the slowest part of the entire meat-hog 
development, since so many buyers and sellers are involved. However, the 
industry’s composite judgement of live hog values is being improved steadily 
through training programs, and personnel changes where necessary. 

Just how wide the differentials for quality can be depends largely upon these 
two factors: (a) The training of buyers and sellers to recognize value differences 
in live hogs, and (b) the degree to which the sorting process is carried out. Both 
will probably fall somewhat short of perfection. This is not necessarily bad, how- 
ever, since it also is important that the marketing system does not become too 
costly, which it would if the sorting process were carried to extremes. 

Meanwhile, as already noted, quality differentials are being paid. Since it has 
been adequately shown that meat-type hogs can be raised as cheaply as the aver- 
age or overfat kinds, anything over the average price is a net gain for the producer 
of the better hogs. 

In this connection it should be noted that the average prices quoted above do not 
tell the full story. Actually there are numerous select lots of hogs on the various 
markets which are being recognized for their superior quality and are being sold 
accordingly. 
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Grade information to producers.—One of the committee criticisms of existing 
hog marketing practices is that not enough information is returned to the pro- 
ducer regarding the grade and value of his hogs. While we cannot speak for all 
segments of the marketing structure, a number of individual meatpackers are 
making a really serious effort to correct this situation in their direct purchases and 
their terminal market purchases, which represents about half of all farm sales. 
It is reasonable to expect that from here on more and more transactions will be 
ticketed in a way that will show the producer this grade-price information. 

Of course, if the commission man or farmer absolutely refuses to allow his 
hogs to be sorted, the opportunity to show this information is largely lost. It is 
safe to say, however, that more and more farmers are seeking as much information 
as they can get on the quality of their hogs. Again illustrative of the cooperation 
between producers and packers are the arrangements which a number of packers 
have made to provide farmers with cutout information on their hogs. These 
figures are being made available on a cost-of-service basis when arranged for before 
the hogs are slaughtered. 

Government grading no cure-all.—The committee report states that 
tail cuts of pork must either be standardized or identified and packaged in such 
a manner as to clearly make the quality known to the purchaser.’”’ The report 
then goes on to comment favorably on the possible role of Government grading in 
this respect. While Government grading of wholesale pork cuts may sound 
good in theory, it has several practical objections, which should not be dismissed 
lightly. 


+ Se 


GRADING DIFFICULTIES 


One of the difficulties of all meat grading programs is the fact that the grader 
must estimate and appraise the quality characteristics of the meat by looking 
at the outside surface of the careass or cut. Although considerable skill can be 
developed, grading is not and cannot be an exact science. In the case of pork 
cuts it is especially difficult to judge the important quality characteristics of the 
retail cuts from the exterior of the primal cut. 

In the case of a ham, for example, the primary quality factor of much signifi- 
cance to consumers is the presence of excessive fat. Excessive outside fat has 
ceased to be much of a problem since the industry adopted the close trim on pork 
products about 4 years ago. Pockets of internal fat (granted generally to be 
undesirable) cannot be detected until the ham is eut, which would be highly 
impracticable. 

The same situation applies to loins as to hams. To cut a loin merely to examine 
it for grade cause deterioration in the appearance of the exposed ends and lowers 
the salability of the entire loin. 


GRADING WOULD BE COSTLY 


It is contended by some advocates that a Government grading program for 
pork would lower marketing costs, thereby returning more of the retail value to 
the producer. 

Just how this could be done is not adequately explained. On the basis of ele- 
mentary arithmetic it is obvious that a substantial additional, rather than lower, 
marketing cost would be involved. For example, a normal, efficient plant cut- 
ting hogs at a rate of 500 per hour would produce 1,000 hams, 1,000 loins and 1,000 
bellies, or a total of 3,000 pieces in 60 minutes. Assuming that the grader could 
inspect this product properly at a rate of 4 pieces per minute (240 per hour) 12 to 
13 graders would be required to grade the output of just these three cuts. 

At $6 per hour (the current grading cost) this would be a charge of $75 added 
to the marketing cost for these 3,000 pork cuts. This would be equivalent to 
2'6 cents a piece or about one-fourth cent per pound for the job of putting a 
Government grade on these products. This is approximately half the direct 
labor cost of the hog-cutting operation itself, and it is only a little less than the 
profit which most packers earn on their pork operations. 

As a practical physical matter, the addition of 12 to 13 Government graders to 
the cutting floor of any packing plant would be a great hindrance to efficiency 
and would certainly result in more costly operations for any plant involved. 
Everything considered (including the reduced efficiency of the pork processing 
operations) the cost of such a grading program on the federally inspected slaughter 
of hogs would amount to $10 to $15 million annually. This cost would be borne 
initially by the packer and would reduce the total amount which the industry 
could pay for hogs by an equivalent amount. 
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RETAILING PRACTICES 


In addition to these difficulties, there is another angle to pork retailing which 
should be taken into account. In modern retailing both fresh and processed 
pork products are offered to the consumer in a way which generally reveals the 
relative fatness of the cut. This is true of ham slices, butt and shank ends of 
hams, pork chops, pork roasts, spareribs, etc. The problem seems to be not 
whether a housewife can see the pork she wants, but rather whether there is any 
price differences between the leaner and the fatter pork chops, for example. In 
many instances they will be packaged together so that no discrimination is 
actually possible. 

The above observation is not intended as a criticism of meat retailing. Re- 
tailers have their reasons for not wanting to carry two or more qualities of meat. 
It is worth noting, however, that if there is a quality sorting job to be done on 
pork it could be done much more accurately and economically in the retai! cuts 
than in the primal cuts. 


DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT GRADING 


One of the aspects of the proposal to institute a Government grading program 
on pork which has alarmed the meatpacking industry is the unconcern in some 
quarters regarding the destructive side effect which would accrue to established 
packer brands. 

There can be no question that the effort which individual packing companies 
have put into the promotion of their own brand names has helped to sell pork. 
If these brands were to be driven out of existence by Government grades, the 
machinery for merchandising farmers’ hogs would be seriously crippled. New 
product development would be stifled and merchandising would become nothing 
but a sale for the lowest bidder, which in turn would be a deterrent to quality 
production. 

Accordingly, both farmers and meatpackers have a legitimate interest in 
opposing any such development. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


After an admittedly slow start, the U.S. swine industry is moving rapidly, 
within the limits of what is practical, to improve the production and marketing 
of hogs and the merchandising of pork products. 

The progress attained to date is ample evidence that the swine industry, working 
together as it has, can be relied upon to work out the solution to its own problem. 
Government research and extension services can be of help in working out the 
answers to some problems, but Government regulations and directives which 
depart from a free enterprise approach to the situation will do more harm than 
good. 

A Government grading program for pork cuts is a case in point. The replace- 
ment of brand names by Government grades would detract from rather than 
enhance consumer demand for pork products, which in turn would lower rather 
than raise hog prices. Such a development also would do inestimable harm to 
pork processors and to the swine industry generally. 


AMERICAN Stock YARDS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1959, 

Hon. Jamie L. WuittTen, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Agriculture and Related Agencies 
Appropriations, Commiitee on Appropriations, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGrREesSMAN WHITTEN: In accord with conversations in respect 
to the special report of study on meat-type hogs, I am enclosing a statement on 
behalf of the American Stock Yards Association and based upon my own extended 
experience in livestock marketing, discussions with representatives of the major 
livestock markets, including stockyard owners, market agencies and dealers, 
and memorandums submitted by a number of markets on the various phases 
of production, marketing and utilization of meat-type hogs and their products. 

It is hoped that the statement will be of assistance to vour committee as it 
watches the progress in this field and considers legislation. 

If I can be of assistance, I hope you will call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 


A. Z. Baker, President. 
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STATEMENT AND COMMENTS BY A. Z. BAKER 


On behalf of the American Stock Yards Association in respect to the special report 
of study on meat-type hogs made by the Subcommittee on Department of 
Agriculture and Related Agencies Appropriations to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and published March 2, 1959 


The members of the American Stock Yards Association conduct and operate 

the principal livestock markets through which flows a substantial part of the live- 
stock marketed from the farms of the United States. In 1958 the members of the 
American Stock Yards Association received for sale 18,424,000 hogs, equivalent 
to 25 percent of the total farm marketings, 26 percent of the total commercial 
slaughter and 31 percent of the total federally inspected slaughter of hogs in that 
year. 
' The principal stockyards of the country are located in the north central region 
where there is the greatest concentration of livestock production, marketing and 
slaughter. In 1958, hog marketings from the 12 North Central States totaled 
59,899,000 head or 81 percent of the total for the United States. 

In a study made by the Department of Agriculture in 1955 in respect to market 
outlets for livestock producers it was found that producers of hogs in the North 
Central States marketed 33.6 percent of their hogs through terminal markets, 
9.3 percent through auction markets, 24.5 percent direct to packers, 29.1 percent 
through local dealers, 2.7 percent through other farms, and less than 0.8 percent 
to other buyers. 

The proportion of hogs moving through the terminal markets to slaughterers de- 
clined substantially following the enactment of the Packers and Stockyards Act in 
1921 due in part to a desire to avoid regulation, in part to improvements in trans- 
portation, in part to the decentralization and relocation of the packing industry, 
and in part to shifting areas of production and consumption. The proportion of 
hogs slaughte red in federally inspect d slaughtering establishments which were 
hought at terminal markets declined from a high of around 78 percent in 1924 toa 
low of about 35 percent in 1946, then rose to around 40 percent in the early fifties 
and remains at slightly less than 40 percent. 

It was pointed out in the special report that ‘‘in the opinion of members of the 
subcommittee, an industrywide plan must be established, whereby marketing 
agencies and meat packers will pay an adequate price for top-grade hoys and will 





severery penalize those animals which provide a minimum of meat and continue 
to contribute to the surplus of lard.”’” The report outlines a number of sugges- 
tions for achieving the objective of producing meatier hogs, and warns that, 
“If the swine industry in the United States is unable to provide a satisfactory pro- 


gram to meet the long-range objectives, it may be necessary for the Congress to 
consider legislation which will enable U.S. hog producers to successfully compete 
with foreign competition in both our domestic and foreign markets.” 

The report makes a number of helpful findings in respect to the production, mar- 
keting and utilization of hogs and hog products but apparently concludes that 


} 


progress is too slow to meet the best interests of the producers and the demands of 
t] and that the marketing agencies, including those engaged in the 
marketing phases of production, the operations of publie and private markets, 
the buying practices of packers, and the distributing system of retailers, have failed 
to adopt practices designed to meet the current needs. 


e consumers: 


from experience running back over many years, from the records available to 
researchers, and from information furnished by a number of the principal hog 
narkets, it is well established that considerable progress has been made in the 
production of hogs suitable to the current demand in the marketing processes by 
Which hogs are assembled from farnmis all over this country, sold on a competitive 
sis whenever offered for sale, processed and distributed to consumers in e ery 
part of this country and, on occasion, in other countries in response to the current 
lem: nd. 

The report indicates that currently there is a demand for leaner pork and t! 
he value of lean pork is higher than the value of lard. That conclusion, howeve 
is subject to considerable variation from place to place throughout the country 
and is not sufficiently stabilized to induce processors and distributors to pay 
substantial premiums for the leaner hogs. Perhaps they are not paying prices 
Which reflect sufficient differential in value between the n eat-type und larcd-t ype 
hogs, but substantial progress has been made. 

[t must be recalled that at certain periods in the history of this country ther 
have been demands for fats, including lard, to supply the needs of the country 


duri war periods, and in other times the economic circumstances in certain 
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areas of our country provided a demand for the available supply of the fattier 
meats which was met by the distributing system of the slaughterers who marketed 
lean meats in one section of the country and heavier fat meats in other sections, 

It is the common belief today that the consumer prefers leaner meat and that 
she is turning from pork to other meats and foods; but this assumption may not 
be free of question. It cannot yet be conclusively assumed that leanness in pork 
ean be achieved without affecting flavor and ‘‘eatableness.”’ 

It has been considered in times past that pork is the food of the poor man or 
the workingman. Today in this country it can hardly be said that the average 
man is either poor >” working at manual labor. The economic conditions and the 
mechanization of most operations have changed the situation which prevailed 
when most of us were younger. 

Another well known fact is that when the economic circumstances of people 
improve, they tend to turn from pork to beef and it may well be that these factors 
have a bearing on the current pork situation. 

teports from the principal livestock markets indicate that there has been a 
substantial increase in the production of the so-called meat-type hogs. One prin- 
cipal market reported that in a study made in 1952, 4 percent of the hogs graded 
Choice No. 1, 28 percent graded Choice No. 2, and 68 percent graded Choice 
No. 3. In a similar study in 1957, it was found that 12 percent graded Choice 
No. 1, 68 percent graded Choice No. 2, and 20 percent graded Choice No. 3 
A similar study is in progress at this time and it is estimated that 24 percent of 
the hogs will grade Choice No. 1, 62 percent will grade Choice No. 2, and 14 
percent will grade Choice No. 3. 

Another important market, which has been working with the producers, the 
land-grant colleges and the Extension Service in the improvement of hogs, reports 
that approximately 30 percent of the hogs today are of the so-called meaty type 
compared with practically none less than 10 vears ago. 

One factor was pointed out bv almost all of the reports from the markets re- 
sponding and that is that the U.S. Department of Agriculture standards for grades 
of hogs and the grade desienations are not responsive to production and marketing 
practices and do not accurately or adequately inform the producer about the most 
desirable animals. The grade designations Choice No. 1, Choice No. 2, and 
Choice No. 3 do not appear to adequately reflect the preference for meat-type 
animals and in most markets it is felt that there are more meat-type hogs in the 
Choice No. 2 grade than in the Choice No. 1, although it could be inferred that 
Choice No. 1 would be in fact the first choice of the market 

Repeatedly it was reported that the heavier hogs were bringing prices as high 
as, and sometimes higher than, the so-called meat-tvpe hogs. Several reasons 
were advanced. For example, it was pointed out that certain packers desire one 
kind or another but do not have a preference for all kinds and grades of hogs. 
Again it was pointed out that on certain market days the supply of one grade or 
another exceeded or failed to meet the current demand with the result that the 
price was lower or higher as the case might be. 

In a competitive marketing system supply and demand control prices. The 
livestock industry has indieated a desire to continue and maintain a free competi- 
tive marketing system which enables it to market any quantity, any grade, any 
type of hogs anytime it desires. Of course it can be said that completely regulated 
marketing, would stabilize prices and might provide a noticeable differential in 
prices which would adequately compensate the producer and inform him about 
the current demand. This industry has developed in a free competitive economy 
and there does not appear to be any reason at this time for adopting a completely 
regimented marketing system. 

While greater price differentials between meat-type and lard-tvpe hogs are 
necessary to induce production, it must not be assumed that progress has not been 
and cannot be achieved by education and encouragement of production as well 
as value pricing. Considerable progress has been made in the past few vears not 
only in pricing to reflect value but in developing a more orderly marketing pattern. 

It was frequently repeated in the reports from the various markets that the 
increase in marketing direct to packers and through country dealers not only 
skimmed the cream of the supply in the country but also made it undesirable for 
buyers to establish relatively high prices on a limited number of desirable meat- 
type hogs which might be used as a pricing basis for the purchase of the larger 
number in the country. The predominantly large proportion of hogs being bought 
privately by packers and dealers makes it extremely difficult to establish true 
values and responsive prices in the public markets. 
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The report indicates that more sorting of hogs, either at the central markets or 
elsewhere, would provide better information to the producer concerning the 
quality and grade of his particular animals; but the different markets reported 
that sorting of all consignments of hogs is unnecessary and undesirable. In the 
first place, hogs from each producer tend to be uniform in quality and grade and 
it is only necessary to sort out or give effect to the few animals obviously lacking 
uniform quality. In the second place, qualified salesmen and buyers can and do 
estimate the quality of each consignment without the necessity of separating the 
animals of every different grade. In the third place, experience has indicated 
that when hogs are strictly sorted the meat-type hogs do bring an additional price, 
but too often the remaining hogs are discounted in price so much that the total 
sale price for the entire consignment would be less sorted than if sold to one buyer 
at a price which reflects the quality of the lot. 

It is suggested that new grade standards and grade designations, responsive to 
the current demands for hogs, should be developed and put into effect to provide 
a more practical method of evaluating live hogs and reporting prices to producers 
to acquaint them with the merits and values of their particular animals in more 
descriptive terms that are readily understood. 

It is suggested that the land grant colleges and other educational institutions 
and services continue and expand their efforts to encourage the producer to pro- 
duce the kind of animals that are in current demand, recognizing that demand 
may change from time to time. 

It is suggested that the marketing agencies undertake to coordinate production 
and demand and reflect back to the producer, in the prices, the preference of the 
consumer. 

And finally, it is suggested that coordinated efforts on the part of the producers, 
marketing agencies, processors and distributors should be encouraged and watched 
with interest for future progress; that legislation, such as that enacted in Canada 
providing for price differentials and providing for price supports, should not be 
undertaken in this country; and that the industry should be allowed to develop 
along traditional lines in a free economy aided and encouraged where necessary 
by the Federal Government and the various educational and private commercial 
institutions. 


ACTION UNDER SECTION 22 OF AAA ACT ON COTTON 
TEXTILE IMPORTS 


WeEDNEsDAY, AvuGusT 12, 1959. 


WITNESSES 


MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

ORIS V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
SERVICE 

ROY W. LENNARTSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE 

GUSTAVE BURMEISTER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mir. WHitTEN. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We ere oled to have Mr. MeLain, Mir. Miller, and the other centle- 
men here in connection with some of the joint problems which we all 
have in agriculture. 

| heve been requested by the Nationel Cotton Couneil, on behalf 
of the cotton trade, to telk to you people in the Department about 
their effort to get some relief under section 22 of the AAA Act. 
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TRENDS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF TEXTILES 


In that connection, I should like to put into the record two graphs 
or charts which show the increase in finished textiles which come 
into this country, and the decrease in exports of textiles by this 
country. 

I should like also to put in the record at this point two tables which 
show the increase in imports. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


TABLE 1 Estimated number of cotton bales imported into the United States in 
textile form ! 


Year Yarn and Fabricated rotal Year Yarn and Fabricated Total 
cloth articles cloth articles 


(1 (2 3) ! l 2 3) (4 





1948 | 18, 720 37, 510 1954 45, 460 68, 650 114, 210 
1949 12, 100 13, 680 1955 89, 610 139, 470 229 O80 
1950 33, O80 89, OF 1956 119, 290 149, 180 268, 470 
1951 38, 300 &Y, SSO 1957 81, 210 155, 200 236, 410 
) 17, 540 79, 740 1958 93, 250 2 193, 380 | 2 286, 630 
1953 38, 930 72, 460 111, 390 
Cr ross weight cotton bale equivalent was done by individual import classifica- 
ms int 
Prel 





Recent textile imports from 4 Asian countries ! 


Cloth (in thousands of square yards) from Fabricated 
Quarters articles from 
Hong Kong 





India Korea Formosa Pakistan Hong Kong 
3 i 5 (6 (7 

‘s Pisadendl 

3d s ) 0 1 937 $2, 228 

ith 267 0 3 3 18 2, 64 
1958 

Is 203 161] } 0 7] 3, 442 

od 200) 0 17 ; 74 1 613 

3 440 2, 079 Q? g lt 1,812 

it 3} 2, 00d 16 1,110 5, 148 
1959 

! 69 2, 535 72 ll 1, 426 28, 284 

2d , 414 $44 * 1,847 

All figures through February 1959 are from Bureau of the Census No, FT130 (‘‘U.S, General Imports of 
Cotton Manufactures”). Mareh avd April 1959 figures on cloth imports from India, Pakistan, and Hong 
Kong compiled from custom is by Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Ist quarter 
1959 estimates for cols. 3, 4, an ime J ary and February equaled two-thirds of quarter. 2 





17 i quarter 
1959 estimates for cols, 2, 5, ar j}assume April equaled one-third of quarter. 
2 Estimated. 
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SECTION 22 OF THE AAA ACT 


Mr. Wuirren. Then I should like to have inserted at this point 
in the record section 22 of the AAA Act. 
(The section follows:) 


Sec. 22. (a) Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has reason to believe that 
any article or articles are being or are practically certain to be imported into the 
United States under such conditions and in such quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, any program or operation under- 
taken under this title or the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or section 32, Public Law numbered 320, 74th Congress, approved 
August 24, 1935, as amended, or any loan, purchase, or other program or opera- 
tion undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, or any agency operating under 
its direction, with respect to any agricultural commodity or product thereof, or 
to reduce substantially the amount of any product processed in the United States 
from any agricultural commodity or product thereof with respect to which any 
such program or operation is being undertaken, he shall so advise the President, 
and, if the President agrees that there is reason for such belief, the President shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, which shall give precedence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts. Such investigation shall be made after due notice and 
opportunity for hearing to interested parties, and shall be conducted subject to 
such regulations as the President shall specify. (7 U.S.C. 624(a)). 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL ON CAUSES OF INCREASED 
IMPORTS 


Mr. Wuirtten. I should like to also insert in the record a statement 
of the National Cotton Council as to several of the causes of the 
increase in imports. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The evidence that textile imports are currently increasing is made more con- 
vincing by an examination of the underlying causes. Forces are at work which 
simply make such an upward trend inevitable: 

1. Basie factors —Even the most cursory knowledge of costs makes the con- 
tinued expansion of our textile imports seem unavoidable so long as the present 
circumstances continue. In the debate over Japanese quotas it became generally 
recognized that the textile wage rates plus fringe benefits in Japan are approxi- 
mately one-tenth as high as in the United States. In the past couple of years, 
however, the real news is that the Japanese themselves are unable to compete 
with the much lower wages being paid in various other Asian countries. In 
Hong Kong the standard textile wage is reliably reported to be 6.8 cents an hour. 
Modern textile machinery is available to the low-wage countries, and capacity 
is expanding rapidly. There is every evidence that the labor is capable of acc:ir- 
ing a high degree of skill for textile operations. The textile industries of these 
low-wage countries are steadily developing a higher labor productivity, and this, 
combined with the extremely low wages, is rendering them more and more capable 
of offering textiles in a wider and wider range of types and qualities at prices 
decisively lower than the domestic mills can meet. On top of this, there is now 
the added factor of the two-price arrangement in raw cotton, which is dis- 
cussed below. 

2. The United Kingdom quotas.—The United Kingdom recently completed the 
negotiation of quotas upon textiles imported from Hong Kong, India, and Pakis- 
tan. In spite of its great incentive to maintain Empire preference, the United 
Kingdom was forced to acknowledge its inability to compete with these products 
on its home market. As a consequence, the textile manufacturers in these 
localities are naturally stepping up their efforts to find markets in other countries 
which they are still permitted to enter without quota limitations. 


CURRENT CONSIDERATION OF SECTION 22 ACTION FOR COTTON 


Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, I do not know who would wish to cover 
this, but, briefly, the law provides that at any time imports into this 
country seriously affect existing price-support programs the Secretary 
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of Agriculture is authorized to recommend a study. If in his opinion 
it does constitute some threat, the law provides that he can raise the 
issue. 

What is the present status and how far have the efforts gone in 
connection with the present textile situation? 

Mr. Mitier. The Cotton Council presented us with a proposal for 
section 22 action. The Secretary took it under advisement and 
referred it to my office, since I have responsibility in that field. Mr. 
Burmeister has been working on it since it was first presented to us. 

I have had numerous conferences and meetings on the subject in 
the Interagency Cotton Textiles Committee which the President 
appointed, now chairmaned by Secretary Oechsle of the Department 
of Commerce. I have met with the Cotton Council itself, and on 
petition of the Japanese-American Trade Council a meeting was held 
in the Secretary’s Office and the matter was discussed some 2 weeks 
ago. 

Both of these organizations, the National Cotton Council, and the 
Japanese-American Trade ¢ ‘ouncil, and their associated and affiliated 
members, have left detailed and elaborate statements with us. We 
have been evaluating both of those since that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Section 22 was written in the law to protect agri- 
culture under the agricultural price-support program. Does the 
Department of Agriculture consider it in that light? Are you merely 
trying to work with the State Department and those others who might 
have other international problems or do you accept your responsibility 
to make vour position strictly on the agricultural aspects and let these 
other things develop as they might at some higher level? 

Mr. Mituer. We have to recommend to the President such courses 
of action as we think are necessary to comply with section 22. The 
other agencies can make their presentations to the President accord- 
ingly when a request is made. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thus, any arguments that might be made by other 
departments of the Government would not be in order for you to 
consider in connection with your own findings. Your findings should 
be based on the agricultural aspects of it entirely, and these other 
things should develop as they will. 

Mr. Mutter. This is a very good case in point here. We are having 
to determine to what extent the import of cotton in the form of textiles 
is interfering with our domestic program. As you know, the law also 
says “or products thereof.’ This is the main bone of contention of 
the National Cotton Council. How much cotton is American cotton 
coming in, Mr. Chairman, in the form of textiles, is a question we are 
trying to determine at the present time. Obviously, if it is American 
cotton going out and American cotton coming back in the form 
of textiles, it is a debatable question in my mind as to whether this is 
actual interference or not. We have not made up our minds as to 
whether it is to such degree that we can recommend anything to the 
President at this time. 

Mr. Wuirren. Have you had a chance to check the figures which 
were submitted to you by the National Cotton Council? 

Mr. Mitier. Yes, sir. We are evaluating those, and we are also 
evaluating the statements made by the opponents of the proposal. 

Mr. Wuirren. Can you give the committee any idea how soon 
these ideas may be resolved within the Department? 
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Mr. Miuuter. No, sir; I cannot. We are still getting representa- 
tions from proponents and opponents who want to be heard. These 
are vital questions to the cotton industry. We feel that we cannot 
act precipitously without giving everybody an opportunity to come 
in and be heard on the matter. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now I get to the $64 question: Are those who are 
coming in to be heard, people who have to do with international 
affairs, mutual security, or matters which normally would go through 
the State Department? In other words, Are you trying this case by 
hearing things which normally should be heard later after you make 
your determination? Should you not limit your determination to the 
agricultural aspects and the effects there? If these other interests 
wish to support exports to the United States, is that not something 
for them to take up through other channels rather than for you to 
constitute a forum which might prevent you from acting? Your own 
determination should be limited, in my opinion, to the agricultural 
aspects of it. 

Mr. Miuuier. A great many of these people are the same people who 
are buying American cotton and manufacturing it into textiles and 
bringing it back into the United States. They point out this is Amer- 
ican cotton that they are manufacturing their textiles from and which 
is coming back into the United States. Therefore, they have sought 
to impress upon us that this is not interfering with the Government’s 
program inasmuch as it is American cotton. 

Mr. Wuirren. What is there in the law which draws any distinction 
between American-produced cotton in the first instance that might be 
coming back? The law specifies “‘imports,’’ and it does not go into 
detail. Are you not pulling a rabbit out of the hat to put that factor 
into it? 

Mr. Miuier. We have not pulled that rabbit out of the hat yet. 

Mr. Wuirren. Does the law say anything about drawing a distinc- 
tion between imports where the raw material originated here, or are 
you just inserting that in the law? 

Mr. Miuuer. I do not know that the law is very specific on that 
question. That is something for our lawyers to tell us, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a debatable question, as you can see. 

Mr. Wuirizun. I do not know that it would be debatable. Have 
you a copy of the act here? 

Mr. Burmeister. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you read it to us? 

Mr. Miuuer. While that is being looked up, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
we would not want to deny the principal purchaser of American cotton 
in the export market the right to come in and present his case. I am 
talking about the Japanese specifically. I think to ignore any state- 
ment they might have would not help us. 

Mr. Wuirren. The American Government might not, but then the 
responsibility of the Department of Agriculture in this field might be 
considerably different from the overall responsibility. 

Mr. Miuusr. I am not thinking about the international aspects. 
I am thinking about a good customer we have for American cotton, 
and let us keep that customer. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not trying to dictate, and I know common 
courtesy requires many things, but I do raise the question as to 
whether the Department does not have a limited responsibility in this 
field, whereas the entire Government might look at all aspects. 
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Mr. Miuuter. Yes. We are not considering it from the inter- 
national relations aspect so much as we are from the point of wanting 
to sell just as much American cotton to our best customers and keep 
them our best customers and keep them on a friendly working rela- 
tionship with us, and showing them the courtesies from that angle, 
Mr. Chairman, rather than the international part of it. 

Mr. Burmerster. I do not know what portion of the section you 
have in mind, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirtren. May I glance at it? 

I might quote here section 22, subsection (a). 

(The section referred to was read.) 

Mr. Wuirren. The point I make is whether that is only one petition. 
Should you not consider the petition in your own findings, since it is 
later that all the various aspects would be considered by the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. WuirreNn. If you have an across-the-board hearing with all 
parties representing conflicting interests, it strikes me that you are 
going beyond your obligation. You should limit yourself to the agri- 
cultural aspects of it, knowing that these other things will be deter- 
mined at a higher level. 

Mr. Miuuier. Mr. Chairman, if these products manufactured of 
American cotton come back into the United States, they would not 
necessarily interfere with a Government program for American cotton. 
AsI say, I certainly want to listen to them. I would not want to deny 
our best customer the right to come-in and talk the matter over when 
it is considered to be so vital to their interests—not for fear of inter- 
national relations, but for fear they might become miffed and not be 
such a good customer next year as this year. The Japanese are the 
largest single purchaser of American cotton that we have overseas. 
We want to keep them that way if we can. 

Mr. Wuirren. I can appreciate the many facets of this problem, 
and certainly you have to be courteous. But when you reach the 
point of determination, I trust that you wil) stick to that phase of it 
which is in your field, rather than trying to assume the position of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Miiirer. We will not get out of our field, 1 assure you. 

Mr. Wuirtrten. Jn that connection, it is pointed out in the petition 
that in these competing countries the wage rates run all the way from 
3% to 6 cents an hour, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Mituer. That gets out of our field altogether. 

Mr. Wurrten. It enters into the competitive situation. I have here 
the Import Bulletin, issued weekly, indicating the number of textiles 
and textile goods which come into New York City. I am told this 
represents a considerable increase month by month. The figures I 
have put in the record show that in the last 10 years, imports have 
increased about 7% times. 

Mr. Miter. It is a problem. As you know, Mr. Chairman, the 
President appointed a Cotton Textile Committee especially to cope 
with this problem. It consists of the Assistant Secretaries of the 
various agencies represented. It has an advisory committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the principal cotton textile manufacturers 
in the United States. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Miller, I have some additional questions here 
which I would like to ask. 

In trying to determine whether cotton textile imports are materially 
interfering with any farm program has it been necessary for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to consult with the Department of State? 

Mr. Mituer. No. 

Mr. Wuirren. What has been the extent of the consultation? 

Mr. Mutter. None. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Is it not true that section 22 was placed in the Act 
primarily to protect American farm programs and American farm 
products? 

Mr. Mituer. Yes, programs of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirten. If this is true, should not the extent of the protec- 
tion become the chief consideration in passing on petitions of this 
nature? 

Mr. Miutuer. The chief consideration is the extent of the inter- 
ference with the Department’s programs. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is there any likelihood that the interests of the farm 
program be subordinated to the interests of other activities such as the 
implementation of the trade agreement program or the mutual security 
program or any other activity that comes under the authority of the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Miiuer. The United States obtained a waiver from the GATT 
to provide for the implementation of import controls pursuant to 
section 22. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is my understanding that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture need only find that he has reason to believe that imports are 
at such a level as to materially interfere with any farm program 
whether its the price support program for cotton or the cotton export 
subsidy operation. Such a finding would only open the way for a 
thorough investigation of the situation by the Tariff Commission, 
would it not? 

Mr. Miuuer. That is true. 

Mr. Wuitten. Would not such a hearing also open the way for the 
Department of State to come forward with it’s views in the event it 
opposed any recommendation that might provide relief for a domestic 
industry? 

Mr. Miuusr. Yes, representatives of the State Department could 
appear and submit their views. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would that not be preferable to the Department’s 
registering its opposition to the entire proceeding behind closed doors, 
so to speak? 

Mr. Miuuer. After the Tariff Commission reports its findings and 
recommendations to the President, he (the President) has a right to 
obtain the views of all agencies before taking final action. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would not the Department prefer to deal with this 
problem under section 22 than have new legislation written for this 
purpose? 

Mr. Miuuer. The problems of the textile industry are many and 
very complex. We have not gotten far enough into our investigation 
to be able to answer this question. 

Mr. Wuirtten. Isn’t it true that if a solution can be found to this 
problem through section 22 it would be far less disturbing to the in- 
terests of the Department of State? 
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Mr. Miuuer. As indicated above our investigation under section 22 
is concerned only with effect of textile imports on USDA programs, 
We have not proceeded far enough in our analysis to determine this 
effect. 


PAYMENT IN KiInpD PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Wairren. Mr. McLain, I think this comes under your juris- 
diction. J have had my attention called by folks in the cotton trade 
to changes in your handling of payment in kind certificates. There 
are many facets of the farm ‘proble m I do not consider myself to be an 
expertin. I have tried to learn the details of dealing in cotton and the 
cotton trade, but I still do not know all about it. 

As I unde rstand, the « ompls unt is that, where heretofore payment in 
kind certificates could be ‘eft to their credit and could be matched 
against further purchases of cotton, you have made some change now 
so that cannot be done in the future. Could you tell us what the 
changes have been in the handling of these certificates? 

Mr. McLain. I have not had any complaint, Mr. Whitten. Of 
course, the new program, as you know, started August 1. We have 
over a million bales for delivery under the payment in kind program 
after August 1. No one has complained to me. If you would give 
me the specifics of this, I shall try to run down the answer for you, 
because I have not had a complaint registered. Is this because the 
credit was not left? 

When the exporters furnish proof of export, then we give them a 
certificate which permits them, to the value of the export subsidy, 
to repurchase cotton out of our stocks. This is the pattern we use 
with all commodities. What did you say their complaint was? 

Mr. Wuirren. I am repeating from those who have complained. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Wuirtren. Are there any further questions? 

Would you keep us advised of the progress, Mr. McLain, that may 
be made in connection with this request? 


Mr. McLain. Yes. 


USE OF SECTION 32 FUNDS TO PROTECT COMMODITY 
MARKET PRICES 


Mr. Warrren. I should like at this point in the record to put in 
the pertinent provisions of the law having to do with section 32 funds 
and the use thereof. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SecTION 32—AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AcT oF 1933, As AMENDED 
(7 U.S.C. 612c) 


“Sec. 32. There is hereby appropriated for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the gross 
receipts from duties collected under the customs laws during the period January 1, 
to December 31, both inclusive, preceding the beginning of each such fiscal year. 
Such sums shall be maintained in a separate fund and shall be used by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture only to (1) encourage the exportation of agricultural com- 
modities and products thereof by the payment of benefits in connection with the 
exportation thereof or of indemnities for losses incurred in connection with such 
exportation or by payments to producers in connection with the production of 
that part of any agricultural commodity required for domestic consumption; 
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(2) encourage the domestic consumption of such commodities or products by 
diverting them, by the payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, 
from the normal channels of trade and commerce or by increasing their utilization 
through benefits, indemnities, donations, or by other means, among persons in 
low income groups as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture; and (3) re- 
establish farmer’s purchasing power by making payments in connection with the 
normal production of any agricultural commodity for domestic consumption. 
Determinations by the Secretary as to what constitutes diversion and what con- 
stitutes normal channels of trade and commerce and what constitutes normal 
production for domestic consumption shall be final. 

“The sums appropriated under this section shall be expended for such one or 
more of the above-specified purposes, and at such times, in such manner, and 
such amounts as the Secretary of Agriculture finds will effectuate substantial ac- 
complishment of any one or more of the purposes of this section. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this section, the amount that may be devoted, during 
any fiscal year after June 30, 1939, to any one agricultural commodity or the prod- 
ucts thereof in such fiscal year, shall not exceed 25 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this section for such fiscal year. The sums appropriated under this 
section shall be devoted principally to perishable nonbasic agricultural commodities 
(other than those receiving price support under title II of the Agricultural Act of 
1949) and their products. The sums appropriated under this section shall, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other law, continue to remain available for the 
purposes of this section until expended; but any excess of the amount remaining 
unexpended at the end of any fiscal year over $300 million shall, in the same 
manner as though it had been appropriated for the service of such fiscal year, 
be subject to the provisions of section 3690 of the Revised Statutes (U.S.C., title 
31, sec. 712) and section 5 of the Act entitled ‘An Act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen nundred and seventy-five and for other pur- 
poses.’ e 

Mr. Wuirren. Gentlemen, back through the years the majority of 
this subcommittee has felt that section 32 funds have not been used 
as much as they should have been or as early as they should have been, 
even in those cases where they were used by the Department. 

It is my belief from serving on this committee for many years that, 
in numerous instances by recognizing that breaks were going to occur 
in perishable commodities and moving in early and announcing that 
purchases would be made, the break in prices was, to a great degree, 
avoided. 

The Department has many, many times in recent years failed to 
act in advance. As I recall, a few years ago the Secretary announced 
he would buy pork when the price got down to a certain low level. 
To my mind, that is an invitation to reduce prices to that level in 
order to have a governmental market. 

I think the records will support my views on this, which are con- 
curred in by at least a majority of the subcommittee members, based 
on prior statements made in the record, although I do not speak for 
them. Last year we put in the bill on agricultural appropriations 
a transfer of funds from section 32 to the school lunch program, with 
the directive that the funds be used. It took numerous meetings with 
departmental officials at the highest level to get them to use the money 
set out for that purpose. 

Mr. Cannon, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, called 
me yesterday about the drastic break in hog prices. He was dis- 
turbe d about the hesitancy of the Department “of Agriculture to move 
in to announce a purchase program to strengthen the market before 
it broke, instead of trying to buy up all the pork after the market 
breaks. If you let the bottom fall out, all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men cannot get enough money to bring it out. 








In my opinion, an announcement in advance would help. At Mr, 
Cannon’s suggestion, I thought it well to ask you to come up here and 
discuss the situation. 

HOG PRICES, 1957-59 


I would like for the Department to provide us for the record the 
hog prices for the last 2 or 3 years. I am not trying to limit you in 
your showing, since this is to show what has happened. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


Hogs: Average price per hundredweight, barrows and gilts, at Chicago by weeks 


Hogs: Average price per hundredweight, barrows and gilts, at Chicago by months, 
1957-69 


September = 9. 34 
October . 32 
November ; ae 
ES cis coueribideencabbscdesacessumap ; 18. 64 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. Compiled from reports of the Livestock Division. 


Mr. Wairren. Mr. Miller, I believe you will be the spokesman on 
this, as the representative of the Department. We would be glad to 
know your plans and why you have not moved into a pork purchase 
program, since the school term will begin very soon. 


CURRENT SCHOOL LUNCH FUND AVAILABILITY, COMMODITY SUPPLIES, 
AND PARTICIPATION 


I would like the record to show the amount of section 32 funds you 
have on hand. Also the record should show how many children you 
have participating in the school lunch program, and the volume of 
meats that school lunch program could use. That information should 
indicate the tremendous outlet for pork you might purchase. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


A sum of $498,477,475 is available to the Department for regular section 32 
surplus removal operations in 1960. This is made up of $300 million carryover 
$251,446,365 from customs receipts, less transfers of $43,657,248 to the school 
lunch program, $4,993,642 to the Department of the Interior, $2,493,000 to the 
Foreign Agriculture Service, and $1,825,000 for administering marketing agree- 
ments and orders. 

In 1959 during the month of highest participation, 14.1 million school children 
ate donated surplus commodities in their lunches and approximately 14.3 children 
are expected to benefit from this program in 1960. In 1959 during the month of 
highest participation, 12.1 million school children received noonday lunches 
through the national school lunch program and approximately 12.8 million are 
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expected to be in the program in 1960. The two sets of figures are given because 
a number of schools receive surplus commodities but do not have lunch programs 
under the National School Lunch Act. 

During the fiscal year 1959, a total of 20 million pounds of frozen ground 
pork and 23.7 million pounds of frozen turkey were donated by the Department 
to schools participating in the national school lunch program. In addition to 
the donations above, it is estimated, based upon a 1958 market research food 
purchase survey, that the same program schools in fiscal year 1959 purchased 
from local sources a total of approximately 202 million pounds of meats and poultry 
(meat—170 million pounds, and poultry—32 million pounds). The total meats 
and poultry utilized in the program to meet lunch-type requirements was about 
246 million pounds. This rate of consumption last year would have represented 
the service of meat or poultry to all participating children for about 100 days of 
an average 170-day school year. 

For fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that national school lunch program schools 
could utilize a maximum of 450 million pounds of both meats and poultry—if it 
could be assumed that meat or poultry would be served every day of the school 
year to an estimated 12.8 million participating children. This assumption, 
however, would not be practical nor desirable in that meat and poultry would 
then be served at the expense of other protein items such as eggs, cheese, fish, 
dry beans, peanut butter, etc., which provide the necessary variation to an accept- 
able lunch menu over a period of time. 

Considering the need for serving a well-balanced diet, and the availability and 
relative cost of other protein items, along with the fact that most schools will 
serve a meat alternate on Friday, it is not possible to arrive at a practical, maxi- 
mum utilization figure for meat and poultry. It could be assumed, however, that 
if a larger quantity of the meat and poultry were donated by the Department 
more generous servings would be provided and the lower lunch prices made 
possible would result in increased program participation. This naturally would 
result in some increase in meat consumption. 

The foregoing data are based on utilization in schools participating in the 
national school lunch program. If the distribution were expanded to include 
schools not in the national school lunch program but eligible to receive surplus 
donations, the estimated consumption figure could be increased by approxi- 
mately 10 percent. 
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Mr. Wuirren. Now tell us what the score is and why the Depart- 
ment, in my view, consistently drags its feet in this field. 

Mr. Mituer. Might we treat the special $15 million we have for use 
in the school lunch and $43 million, a total of $58 million, separate 
from section 32 funds because the directive was that this extra $43 
million be used not as section 32 funds are ordinarily used but to buy 
for the school lunch program commodities that would give a balanced 
diet, that were good value and good commodities acceptable for the 
school lunch and, if possible, to purchase commodities in a distress 
position but not as section 32 funds. 

Mr. Wuitren. We would be glad to have you discuss them in a 
separate way. You have two problems. One is you have been slow 
to use the funds that are appropriated to school lunch for purchases. 
But the primary purpose we have here is in the other field of section 32 
where, to me, you are just defeating the purposes of the act by not 
acting before breaks occur. We are interested in the two, as I see it. 

Mr. Miuuer. We have purchased some of our fruits and vegetables 
and Mr. Wells can tell you more about that in detail than I can. We 
bought or have scheduled purchases for tomatoes, tomato paste, 
canned beans, canned peas, cherries, peaches, and grapefruit sections 
out of this first $15 million we have available. 

We have the mechanism set up to buy red meats, pork, beef, and 
turkeys. I think we are going to have to buy some cow beef before 
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this season is out; we discussed that in last year’s appropriation. We 
are going to buy pork for the school lunch program, and turkeys, and 
we are also under pressure at the present time to buy some broiler 
chickens. We are meeting a group this afternoon to discuss that. I 
do not know what the proposal will be. We have had a great many 
people representing foods that we have not purchased heretofore come 
in and say that they have food items which meet the criteria of the 
$58 million and that they would like for us to consider the purchase 
of these foods as well as the ones we have been customarily buying. 
We have the machinery set up, Mr. Chairman, to purchase pork. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are you letting the machinery rust? 

Mr. Miuuer. No, sir. Last spring we bought ground frozen pork 
for the school lunch program. We did that to see how acceptable 
the product would be, how well the schools could handle it, how ac- 
ceptable it is to the children. We found it to be an acceptable item. 
This was the first time I think we have distributed frozen ground pork 
to the schools. It has been furnished before in the form of pork in 
gravy. 

About 3 weeks ago hog prices got down to about $13.50 per hundred- 
weight in C hicago.. The prices ‘have improved since that time. The 
prices went back up some 3 weeks ago—I am speaking of a 30-day 
period—in Chicago. Chicago prices are reflected throughout the 
Nation. Hogs went back up to $15 and above in Chicago. They 
have settled down now. Hog prices yesterday were $15 on some top 
hogs in Chicago. They were $14.50 per hundredweight average prac- 
tical top in Chicago yesterday. 

The time at which we buy pork will depend on two factors: First, 
we are going to try to get the best buy we can for the money. Second, 
we are going to try to start buying when it will do the most amount of 
good to the producer. Whether you start buying at $15 to keep it 
from going down much lower, or whether you buy at a lower price, 
Mr. Chairman—when you know hogs are going to go lower because of 
the volume of hogs is a matter of judgment. We are not attempting, 
sir, let me assure you, to avoid purchasing pork. We know, first, it is 
a good item, acceptable to the school lunch, and we intend to buy it 
for that purpose. Second, we may have to buy pork in considerable 
quantities this year with section 32 funds. 


CRITICISM OF FAILURE TO USE SECTION 32 FUNDS TO SUPPORT PRICES 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Miller, that points up the basic thing here. 
There are lots of people in the country, in the Congress, and in the 
Department who charge the Department and the Secretary with 
being against the entire farm program and doing all he can to wreck 
it. Lots of people feel that way. I do not subscribe to that. 

Now the record shows that the Department in recent years has 
handled this matter just about as you described. You have waited to 
see that you got the most pork, or other product for the money, which 
is to completely disregard the law which says that section 32 funds 
are for the purpose of supporting prices. While you might let hogs 
get down to $6 a hundred and you might buy more pork in this 
program, the loss to the American economy and to the hog producer 
would be disastrous. You would lose millions and millions of dollars 
while you get a little more pork for the few millions of dollars you 
have in the school lunch. 
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May I repeat this again. It looks to me as though you and the 
Secretary have not understood at all that section 32 funds are for the 
purpose of kee ‘ping farm prices up for the good of the whole economy. 
Instead of recognizing that and moving with that in mind, you have 
waited to see how low the market goes, so you can get the most for 
your dollars. 

If you let the market hit bottom, ” volume is just too great for 
you to lift it back up. Through the years on this committee, prior 
to your administration, by recognizing that these breaks were threat- 
ening and announcing before they broke that the Government would 
move in and buy these surpluses, breaks were prevented. The 
benefits go far beyond letting the bottom drop out so you can get two 
cans for the price of one. T am exaggerating to make the point, I 
realize, but I say this so you may know the attitude on this side 
of the table. I would be glad to have you answer on behalf of the 
Department. 

Mr. Miuuer. First, I began my remarks by saying I would tike to 
separate the two sums of money. I think we are c harged with buying 
commodities with the $58 million for school-lunch programs as dif- 
ferentiated from section 32 funds that would be used for the support 
of an agricultural commodity. 

Mr. Wuirren. You and the Secretary of Agriculture are in your 
positions for the whole program in the Department. Despite school 
lunch and your obligations under it, you cannot avoid your responsi- 
bility as Secretary for section 32 where the total action you could take 
would be so many, many, many times more beneficial to the overall 
economy than what you might be able to do with school lunch funds. 

Mr. Mituer. You are right. 

Mr. Wurrren. You cannot handle school lunch and ignore your 
responsibilities in the much broader field. 

Mr. Mitter. That is why I am associating the two together in the 
last statement. We have a dual responsibility—the responsibility to 
get. the best buy we can for school-lunch programs, on the one hand; 
and on the other hand to give the most support from the use of section 
32 funds that we can. 

Mr. Wurrren. You are comparing a rabbit and a horse. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is up to the Congress to raise school lune ‘h funds, 
but your responsibility in this other “field is a hundredfold more im- 
portant as to the effect on the American economy. When you put 
the two together, you are putting a horse and a rabbit on the same 

team, in my opinion. 

Mr. Mituer. There is a dual responsibility. 

Mr. Wuirren. ‘Dual’ means two; but one is small and the 
other is big business. I mean the relative quantity involved is very 
insignificant compared to the much broader field, which is your pri- 
mary responsibility. 

Mr. Mirier. Mr. Chairman, the statement was made a moment 
ago that prior to this administration section 32 funds were used to 
prevent breaks in hog markets to a greater degree than since we have 
come in. 

Mr. Wuirren. I remember in the 80th Congress, under the chair- 
manship of my friend from Minnesota, Mr. ‘Andersen, we insisted 
that you go in and buy poultry and pork at one time—that you go in 
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and buy turkeys at another. But this committee should not have had 
to do that because the responsibility is quite plain in the law. Had 
you gone in earlier, you might have gotten a little less for your money, 
but the farmers and the general economy would have benefited much 
more. You have always moved too slowly and too late. I am speaking 
from my side of it as I see it. 

Mr. Mixer. We have had periodic breaks in hog prices. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am giving you our side of it. 

Mr. Miuuer. As a small-scale hog producer practically all my life, 
I have experienced hog price breaks periodically. You can follow the 
cycles pretty well. T he *y come up in a period of years of cycles, about 
3- or 4-year cycles, ever since I can remember. You cannot prevent 
it by use of section 32 funds. You can soften the shock but not pre- 
vent it. I do not think we have enough money in section 32 funds 
to prevent a break in the hog market if you bought pork today. You 
can ease the shock, and we are going to use it to the maximum extent 
to ease the shock. 

Mr. Wuirren. You say you are going to. When do you mean to 
do it?) What is your criterion? Will you let it reach a certain low 
level and then do it? 

Mr. Miuuer. Hog producers will need the full impact of Depart- 
ment purchasing in the months of October-December far more than 
in the month of August when hogs are selling at $15 at Chicago. 


CRITICISM OF TIMING OF HOG-BUYING PROGRAM 


Mr. Wuirren. What is the attitude of the Department as of now? 
When can we expect you to move in in this field? 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, I cannot give you a definite date as 
to when we will start buying. I started to ask a moment ago if you 
had any idea as to when we should start buying hogs in Chicago. 
Having the administrative 1 esponsibility, | should not ask you that. 
By the same token, I cannot sit here this morning and say that when 
hogs reach X price we are going to start buying in Y volume. 

Mr. Wuirren. If you should ask me when you are going to move, 
from my experience I do not know whether anybody could guess. 
I have always felt you moved far too late on far too small a ‘scale. 
You waited until the situation got disastrous and then tried to lift 
it back up, as against being on your toes and seeing that it was about 
to happen and announcing your purchases at that time. I think there 
are plenty of examples where that happened in the past. 


REVIEW OF EGG PURCHASE PROGRAM IN 1958 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, would you mind if I draw an ex- 
ample here along your line of reasoning, please. 

Mr. Wuitren. Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Miller, I am referring now to the egg price 
situation. The Department last October decided when eggs got down 
to 20 cents a dozen for grade A eggs in my area—I am speaking about 
my area now as far as price level is concerned—they decided to do 
something about it. The Department through this winter and spring 
has made a certain amount of dried egg purchases and has done a 
terriffic amount of good as far as what has been accomplished. 
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We were talking about when you should get into the market. The 
Department did in that case get in when the eggs got down to a point 
about two-thirds of what they should have been. That is 20 cents for 
top grade A eggs on the farm in my area. I think the Department did 
a good job after you got into the market, but think now much more 
good could have been accomplished if you had gotten in earlier. 
In other words, action to hold the market at 25 cents would have been 
much better than waiting until it got down to 20. 

[ would like to show at this point just what was accomplished. 
Perhaps you could tell me just how much the Department has pur- 
chased over the past 8 months. Could you tell me that, Mr. Lennart- 
son, as to dried eggs? 

Mr. Lennartson. Mr. Andersen, we had two separate programs on 
the dried eggs. The initial announcement back last October was 
carried out with funds which the committee transferred from sec- 
tion 32 to the school lunch program. Under that program we bought 
12 million pounds of dried eggs, equivalent to 1,200,000 cases and ex- 
pended $14 million. We expended all of the funds transferred through 
that action. 

In April we found it necessary to switch over to a regular section 32 
surplus removal program. We have been buying since April with 
section 32 funds. Since April we have purchased just short of 10 
million pounds of dried eggs and the equivalent of another million 
pounds of dried eggs in frozen form and have expended about $11 
million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The Department has expended more than $20 
million since October in that particular program, have they not? 

Mr. Lennartson. It is closer to $25 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to point out what the Department has 
accomplished by doing that. I think the gross income nationwide on 
eggs to the producer is about $13 million a day, something like that. 
In other words, about $3 billion or more a year. 

Mr. WuittEN. Gross. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Gross; or a little better. In my area, after the 
Department started to buy there was a period this spring when eggs 
fell down to 16 and 15 for top eggs, but now the last month or better 
we have had 25 cents and more for eggs through there. The farmers 
have been making a little profit due entirely to the fact that the 
Department has been taking this surplus off and putting it into chan- 
nels where it could be consumed. 

I cannot figure it exactly, but I know that $200 million is the very 
least figure I could place on what that has done for the producers in 
the line of giving them additional purchasing power through what they 
received for eggs over what they would have received had we not had 
this program in effect. 

Had not Uncle Sam done that, this $200 million in additional gross 
to these producers would not have existed, and I think $200 million is 
a very conservative figure. Uncle Sam, in turn, gets 20 percent of 
that back at least in income taxes, on the average. Almost every- 
body pays some income tax. The lowest bracket is 20 percent. 
There Uncle Sam has received directly back at least $40 million or 
$50 million in income taxes for extending this aid in the line of $25 
million for the purchase of this good dried egg product. I am pointing 
this out as an example. 
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What has that dried egg purchase done? It has helped the school 
lunch program all through America; it has given those kids some 
protein that they need. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in answer to this specific question Mr. Miller 
has brought up as to when we are to start, if I were to handle it, 
gentlemen, I would say hogs have gone low enough, that $14 for good 
hogs i in my part of Minnesota today is low enough. They are at $14, 
and perhaps $15.25 in Chicago. I think the average in Chicago 
yesterday was about $14.50. That will make about $13.75 on my 
farm in Minnesota. I have produced maybe three or four hundred 
hogs a year, as you have, Mr. Miller. I would not personally let 
this market sink any lower because, as the chairman has well brought 
out, it is much easier to hold it at a certain Jevel without much expendi- 
ture than after the thing has cracked wide open to try to bring it 
back up. 


PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE OF PURCHASE ON HOG MARKET 


Let me go back to an August, before our administration took over. 
The hog market was getting bad. I got on the phone and asked Mr. 
Brannan this. I think the market was about $13.50 or some thing, I 
forget the exact figure. I said, ‘Charley, for goodness sake, do 
something about it before it goes lower.” T ‘his was either in 1951 or 
1952. He made the eaten ement that the Government was going to 
start buying. ‘The Government did not have to buy much pork. 
That announcement stabilized the market and gradually it recovered. 
I do not believe the Department bought a great amount of pork that 
fall, but the announcement did it. Can you verify that? 

Mr. Weuus. They bought $12 million worth. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Virtually nothing, when you figure the $4 billion 
hog commodity we are discussing here this morning. I just wanted 
to gy that in, Mr. Chairman, to back you up in what you have 
to say, that the thing to do is to act before the market breaks. 

tH Minuer. I think the announcement we made a month ago 
that we were ready to purchase pork had a salutary effect on increasing 
the price of hogs from $14 to $15.25, 30 days ago. 


EFFECT OF ANNOUNCED REDUCTION IN EGG PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Mr. ANDERSEN. I want to point out one more thing about eggs to 
show you how quickly the market responds to what you people, have 
been doing. Perhaps you feel that $25 million has been quite a lot 
of money to expend on this, but this is what happened. You recently 
announced that you would have to cut down the purchase from, say, 
1 million pounds to 500,000 pounds a week, something like that. 

Mr. Lennartson. That was a week ago. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What happened to the market in New York the 
next day? The market dropped 4 cents a dozen on eggs. Just the 
fact that the Government stopped buying to the extent of 500,000 
pounds a week, an investment of about $600,000 a week in that 
product, that was the cause. Did you not let up, too, on the frozen 
egg product? 

Mr. Mituier. That is what we discontinued, and maintained the 
purchase on dried eggs. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not a fact that the mere announcement that 
you were going to slow up on the program, knocked the market 4 cents 
a dozen almost overnight? I know eggs back my way dropped 2 or 
3 cents a dozen just this last week. 

Mr. Wells is good with a pencil and perhaps we could get him to 
figure how much it costs the farmers of this Nation just for a week to 
take 3 cents less per dozen on eggs. I believe you would find these 
farmers at $13 million a day, which is $100 million a week, take off 
10 percent of that, you are cutting $10 million off of farm income in 
a week’s time just in the price of eggs because of the fact, gentlemen, 
that you announced you were going to lower that purchase program 
by 500,000 pounds. 


IMPORTANCE OF HOG INDUSTRY 


I want to do this. I want to commend you people for what you 
have done on eggs. You have done a good job. I also want to urge 
very strongly, as the chairman is doing, let us get in and do some- 
thing before this hog market breaks wide open this fall. I do not 
care if you have to spend a substantial amount. It is going to be 
worth it from the viewpoint of our economy, is it not, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are dealing here with a mighty big thing, $4 
billion or bigger hog economy. We cannot afford to let it collapse. 
The chairman of the full committee, Mr. Cannon, is absolutely right 
when he says he is going to try to insist that the Department of 
Agriculture use the authority which it now has and get in and prevent 
this thing from breaking. 

Mr. Mutter. The De ‘partment is fully aware of the magnitude and 
importance of the hog industry in the United States. It is the single 
biggest outlet for our feed grains we have. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I| know they are fully aware of it. I am also fully 
aware, as I said in a speech on the House floor yesterday, that the 
Secretary has not been too much in sympathy with these particular 
programs. I back Mr. Whitten up 100 percent in saying he has not 
been in sympathy to the extent that we in Congress want him to be, 
that we intend to have this program carried out. I would say that 
to Secretary Benson if he were sitting across the table, that it is not 
up to him to put his viewpoint above that of the Congress of the 
United States. We are telling you what programs to put into effect. 
The Congress of the United States is superior to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Mixturr. Mr. Andersen, Secretary Benson has never attempted 
to circumvent the intent of Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do not tell me that. The Secretary has no sym- 
pathy, in my opinion—and I have studied him for 5 years—he has 
no sympathy really with what we are expressing here, Mr. Whitten 
and I, as to the need for getting in and really doing something worth- 
while on support programs. With all due respect to him, he is a good 
man in a lot of ways, but he lacks that one element of enthusiasm 
relative to the price-support program. He just does not have it in 
his nature. It has never been there. 

I want to back up the chairman in what he says. We have to do 
something about it. This is awfully important to the agricultural 
economy. We cannot afford to let it drop. 
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Mr. Mitirr. We have given no indication whatever this morning 
that we are not in sympathy with the use of section 32 funds. We are 
in total agreement that they will support, to a degree, the price of 
an agricultural commodity. I do not think you can prevent breaks 
in markets by use of section 32 funds when you have the magnitude 
and size of the hog crop which we have facing us. 

Mr. Anprersen. You have done a pretty cood job with eggs. Up 
to a week ago you did a very good job with eggs. You announced 
you were going to cut down that buying. In regard to eggs, I think 
you should hold it up to the first of the year. We cannot let that fall. 
We cannot let hogs fall. You have done a good job on eggs up to 
about 2 weeks ago. 

That refutes just what you have said, that you cannot prevent a 
break. You prevented a break. You have not only prevented it from 
smashing down to 10 cents, but you pulled those 16-cent eggs up 
near 30 cents and now it has dropped again. 

Mr. Mixer. I say the thermometer had more to do than section 32 
funds with the price of eggs. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. I have had my say. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Miller, you have clearly demonstrated to me 
that you personally do not have any comprehension of this law, just 
as the Secretary shows he has no comprehension of it. By w aiting 
until eggs got down to 15 or 16 cents you got more eggs for your money. 

Mr. Mituer. We were not trying to do that. 

Mr. Wuirren. With the money we provide for statistical estima- 
tion of crops, et cetera, the Department of Agriculture should have 
known of the supply of eggs in the interior of the country. Had you 
moved in when it was 25 cents, you would not have had 16-cent eggs. 
I am saying if you had moved earlier, you would have saved probably 
twice as much as you did save by moving late. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would never have approved of waiting until eggs 
were 20 cents. It would have been far better had we stepped in at 
25 cents, as you say. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It would have cost the Government no more money, 
in my opinion, based on many years’ experience here observing the 
Department, and it would have saved the income the farmers lost 
when you let it get down to 16 cents before moving. 

Not only that, but the farmer was losing his shirt on 16-cent eggs 
and that price w as not reflected to any substantial degree at the retail 
market. It reflected possibly a little bit. But transportation, han- 
dling, all the rest is a big factor. I know what the market was in 
Washington. I know from recollection it stayed pretty much con- 
stant. 


FARMER AND RETAIL PRICES OF EGGS, OCTOBER 1958-JULY 1959 


Since this has been developed, I think we should have the full 
story on eggs as to how low you let them get and what you pur- 
chased. I think it is well to show the retail market on eggs during 
the period in Washington, New York, or Chicago. 

Mr. Miter. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Wuirren. We should have the full story. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Could we have Mr. Wells, if he has the informa- 
tion, tell us what the difference in retail price was for eggs at the 
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consumer level at the time this break came when farm prices fell 
from 20 to 16 cents. 

Mr. Mituier. We will give you figures as to what the market aver- 
age was nearby and in the Midwest area and what the market was at 
the retail level for the various periods before we started in the pur- 
chase program, during, and at the present time. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 


USDA purchases of egg products; prices received by farmers and retail prices of 
eggs by months, October 1958—July 1959 























Average price per Retail price per 
Purchases during the month | Cumula- dozen received dozen 
tive pur- | by farmers 
Se ee eee lO ae ee bai 
Month and year case l 
By weight Case equiv- West- New | Wash- 
Jj ek alent United north York | ington, 
alent States central City D.C, 
Dried Frozen region ! 
ee |\—— ‘ ages lias tes tice iad : a 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | | 
1958 pounds pounds cases cases Cents Cents Cents Cents 
QORODORS 66 wciticensds ROS fictaiaas 146 146 39.0 29.2 73.9 72.7 
November. . - .--.-- BORE Vnascceeun 265 411 | 38.9 | 29.7 70.7 71.4 
December. _...-.--- | 0 ae 0 411 37.0 | 27.9 64.3 66. 1 
1959 | | 
January. ee so 133 544 36.4 28.1 64.7 | 63.4 
February......-.-- 2, 115 = , 209 753 35.8 28.3 61.6 | 62.4 
eee 2, 002 » ‘ 197 950 34.1 27.9 61.9 | 61.0 
NU oun soma ancn 3, 058 | ‘ - 302 1, 252 | 28. 1 21.3 55.4 53.2 
May. .--- - 2, 714 | 268 1, 520 | 25. 1 19.5 50.9 51.5 
| ees * 1' 884 | 1, 380 221 1, 741 24.9 19.1 50.5 | 49.9 
July..... 5 . 3, 543 2, 730 419 2, 160 30. 2 22. 4 (2) | (4) 























! Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 
2 Not available. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. Farm prices compiled from agricultural prices and retail prices 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Whitten on 
p. 100.) 


Errect oN Cash REcEIPTS FRoM FARM MARKETINGS OF EaGs HAD THE PRICES 
or Eaas BEEN MAINTAINED aT 25 AND 30 CENTS PER DozEN 


The prices referred to in this discussion are evidently average farm prices in the 
surplus producing Midwest. 

A program to raise U.S. average prices during this period would most reason- 
ably be based on operations in the West North Central States, where eggs are 
cheapest. A program that would have increased prices there by 5 cents per 
dozen, and in the rest of the United States by 3 cents, would be equivalent to 
around $50 million extra in cash receipts from farm marketings of eggs at the 
estimated levels of production and sales during this period. 

Interpreting the question in terms of preventing prices in the west north central 
region from falling below 25 and 30 cents per dozen, respectively, would give 
different results. 

Prices received for eggs in the west north central region averaged 20.5 cents per 
dozen for the April- July 1959 period. It is indicated above that a program which 
would raise U.S. average prices by 3 cents would probably raise average prices 
for the west north central region by around 5 cents per dozen, thus, preventing 
the U.S. average price from falling below 30 cents per dozen would be roughly 
equivalent to preventing the average price for the west north central region from 
falling below 25 cents per dozen and the $50 million cited above applies in this 
case also. 

The price received by farmers for eggs in the west north central region has been 
below 30 cents per dozen throughout the period October 1958-July 1959 and 
average 25.3 for these months. Preventing egg prices in this region from going 
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below 30 cents per dozen during this period, taking into account the level of pro- 
duction and estimated sales, would have increased cash receipts from farm market- 
ings of eggs by around $125 million. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is always a factor. Sixteen-cent eggs may 
have some effect, although slight, on the retail market price. How- 
ever, a continuation of 16-cent eggs would break the farmers to where 
the retail price a year from then would probably be very mucb higher. 
If you dry up the source of production by letting the price go so low 
as to put folks - of business, you reduce the supply to a scarcity 
the following yea 

Mr. cuca, We have to keep this in mind. The beef business 
is not in this picture except indirectly. If pork goes down to about 
12 cents and stays there for any length of time, you watch this beef 
cattle market drop in sympathy. We cannot afford that, gentlemen. 
We are dealing here with eggs, with beef, with hogs. I think that 
constitutes about a $14 billion income. Would you correct me on 
that, Mr. Wells. 

We can afford to spend a half billion dollars if necessary to prevent 
that crash from occurring. I think it is good common sense. 

Mr. Miner. I would have to differ with you again in saying I do 
not think the use of section 32 funds will prevent a break in the hog 
market with the quantity of hogs we have backed up. I do not think 
$200 million will prevent it. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I do not say it will prevent it, but it will certainly 
soften it. 

Mr. Miter. Slightly, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I remember what happened when that announce- 
ment went out in 1952 

Mr. Miutusr. We are definitely going to use it. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. We are in the last week in August. I am a former 
hog producer, and I look for this thing to hit. We had better get 
ready to do a little. I am saying this from experience. We cannot 
afford to let it crack wide open before we do something definite about 
it. I want to reiterate that you people have done a good job on eggs. 


DATA ON HOG POPULATION AND MOVEMENT AND CORN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Wuirtren. Could we have in the record at this point the full 
information with regard to hog population and volumes moving into 
market for the last several years? Could we have also included in 
the record at this point the corn production outlook and acreage 
planted? 

It scares us to death on this subcommittee to see the Department 
have a corn support price without any controls, which we tried to 
point out last year would be disastrous. We insisted that we would 
have corn running out of our ears with all the ill effects it will have on 
hog and beef prices. We might as well have this whole outlook here. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 
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Hogs: Number on farms, pig crop, number slaughtered, and production of pork and 
lard, United States, 1948-59 








| | 


























| Hogs on Pig crop Hogs | Production 
Year | farms | a slaugh- 

\January 1| | tered 

| | Total Spring Fall Pork Lard 
3. | | 

Million | Million | Million Million Million | Million | Million 
head | _ head head head | head pounds | pounds 
OR on sin ted a ehaiee 54.6 83.9 50. 5 | 33.4 | 70.9 10, 055 
RD ce nance ante 56.3 93.3 | 57.0 36.3 | 75.0 | 10, 286 | 
MNS Se cot acu gece sot 58.9 97.4 | 58.0 | 39.4 | 79.3} 10,714 
1951 aoe ’ ‘ aa 62.3 100. 6 61.3 | 39.3 | 85. 5 | 11, 481 
1952 ; fee: 62.1 88.8 55.1 | 33.7 | 86.6 | 11,527 
1953 Siidceetexs sates 51.8 | 77.9 | 47.9 | 30.0 | 74.4 10, 006 
1954 45.1 | 86.9 52.9 | 34.0 71.5 | 9, 870 
1955 50.5 | 95.7 57.7 38.0| 81.1] 10,991 
1956 : 55. 2 89. 6 53.2 | 36.4 | 85.2 | 11,218 | 
1957 ‘ 51.7 | 87.9 51.8 | 36.1 | 79.0 | 10,478 | 
1958. _ aa se5 151.0 94.7 | 52.3 42. 4 | 77.3 10, 528 } 
1959 . stictkepdend atl 157.2 104. 5 58. 5 | 2 46.0 3 87.0 311, 700 
i | | 
| | ' 


1 Preliminary. 
‘A verage number of pigs per litter with allowance for trend and number of sows for fall farrowing as indicat- 
ed by breeding intentions reports used to compute indicated number of fall pigs. 
> Partly estimated. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Corn and feed grains—Harvested acreage and production, United States, 1948-59 








Corn | Total of 4 feed grains ! 
Year | | 
Harvested | Production Harvested | Production 
acreage | | acreage 

— — -_ — — - - = - ae oa — - = = | EE fl a —— 

Thousand Million Thousand Thousand 

acres bushels acres tons 

RS oa he wen debt incerta lealeanaon dacestabee ce ialie bates aoe he haeteal | 84, 778 3, 605 148, 642 | 135, 397 
1949 SS a a es ee ee 85, 595 3, 238 144, 050 120, 026 
1950 anchanedadas éanlswawe bate aee ae 81,818 3, 075 147, 693 | 121, 835 
1951_- cvcendacubiediaedes se fpeaieledaticed ca le 80, 729 2, 926 139, 381 113, 096 
1952 cia overseer pekeaacs as aa da eis 80, 940 3, 292 136, 925 | 119, 672 
I ht on hore wig al aihitmen ica seratss amnaiaa 80, 459 | 3, 210 | 138, 905 | 117, 489 
1954 ais adhe ack a gia ieee ial 80, 186 3, 058 152, 280 123, 865 
1955 es. ee a ee pkwcihtt~e ddotekoad | 7¥, 530 | 3, 230 | 130, 902 
SEMIS: J cet ner ntae owe hc 8 od areas Tl “ad 75, 634 | 3, 455 
1957 gw aed ae oe Cake ee ee ee 72, 616 | 3, 422 | 
Ree 5250 tee ont oa ees eawads ul 73, 470 3, 800 
1959 9... eebihie duets aaa se 84, 387 4,174 | 





1 Corn, oats, barley, and sorghum grain. 
2 Preliminary as reported in Crop Production, August 1959. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


(The following information was requested by Mr. Whitten on 
p. 99:) 


EFFECT OF A CHANGE OF $1 PER 100 PouNDs IN THE PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
FOR Hoas on Cash Receipts From Farm MARKETINGS OF HoGs 


At the estimated level of marketings for 1959, each dollar per 100 pounds in 
terms of prices received by farmers for hogs would be equivalent to about $180 
million in terms of cash receipts by farm marketings. 
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DUAL PROBLEM OF ADMINISTERING FUNDS FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Mr. Wuirren. May I say again, Mr. Miller, the place I separate 
from you and the Secretary in your attitude is this: These section 32 
funds are intended to be used to prevent breaks and not to buy a 
limited amount after the break comes. 

Your statement about a dual problem was that on the one hand you 
are supposed to get all you could for your money on the school lunch 
and at the same time you are supposed to administer section 32. I 
think your responsibility is so many times greater with regard to 
section 32 and the general legislation that I would recommend right 
now, if you are going to use that argument, as you have here, that we 
move school lunch over to the Department of Labor or Health, 
Education, and Welfare. We need to get that out of your Depart- 

ment if you are going to use your desire to get all you can for your 
dollar to justify your failure to move into this other field of greater 
responsibility. I would vote right now to shift it over there if that is 
going to be used. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, there is specific language on the use 
of this money—I am talking about the $58 million—which divorces 
it from the usage for which section 32 is provided. Section 32 is to 
support the price of agricultural commodities, and this transfer of the 
$43 million direct for use of the school lunch program is to provide a 
greater variety of foods and better balanced diet for the school lunch 
program and it is not to be used for the same purposes section 32 
funds are to be used for. I understood this by the legislation. 

Mr. Waitten. Are you familiar with what we wrote in there last 
year telling you to use the money? Are you familiar with the fact 
that the Department refused to do so for several months last year? 
I had to meet with Assistant Secretary Morse. He wanted to turn 
back the money and not use it in line with the directive of Congress. 
Are you familiar with that? 

Be that as it may, for you to contend that these are dual situations 
where one has to be taken into consideration in connection with the 
other, I cannot follow you. I think with the hog outlook, for you to 
announce when it gets down to a certain low price, which the Secre- 
tary did 3 or 4 years ago, that vou will buy, that is an open invitation 
to run it down to that level. "It is opposite to the complete theory 
of the law. 

Mr. Mitier. We have not announced at what price we will start 
buying hogs. 

Mr. Wuitren. You mean at the moment you are not taking issue 
with the Secretary’s announcement of several years ago? 

Mr. Miter. I would not take issue with that. I am not familiar 
with that. He may have made it. I am sorry, I do not know about 
that. Iam talking about as of now. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. ‘Speaking about pork, how would you go about 
buying so as to have in mind securing the best possible boost in raising 
prices to the producer? What me ‘thod would you use if you did go 
into the market? 
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Mr. Mitusr. We already know we have an acceptable product in 
the form of frozen ground pork. That would be the first avenue we 
would operate in. 


UTILIZATION OF PORK PRODUCTS IN SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. AnpERSEN. How much of that could be used? The children 
will be going back to school in a few weeks. How about buying a 
half million dollars a week? 

Mr. Miter. I will let Mr. Lennartson tell you how much we can 
use of frozen ground pork per week. 

The second step is after we have supplied that demand, if we have 
to keep on buying pork, we will buy in the form of canned pork and 
gravy. That is necessary because we have no refrigeration systems 
on domestic donation programs where we may have to put some of 
this pork if we buy in volume beyond school needs and institutional 
outlets. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Mr. Lennartson, of those two products, how much 
is the school-lunch program capable of assimilating through the year? 
Also, keep in mind we have a relief program in this country. How 
much also could we say that the people on relief in certain sections of 
the country could justly use of those commodities legitimately and 
without waste? 

Mr. Lennartson. I will have to ask your permission to furnish 
that for the record. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. All right; please do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


UTILIZATION OF PorK Propucts 


Recognizing the need for a balanced diet in the school-lunch program and for 
day-to-day variety in the protein dish served, it is estimated that schools can 
utilize approximately 15% to 17% million pounds of pork products per month, or 
roughly 125 to 150 million pounds during a full school year. 

About 4.7 million needy persons were receiving available donated foods in 
June. If a meat item were added to the foods available, a larger number of 
persons would likely participate. Assuming a caseload of 5 million persons, ap- 
proximately 150 million to 180 million pounds of pork products could be utilized 
through this outlet during a 12-month period. Supplying pork products, also, to 
the 1.4 million needy persons in charitable institutions would provide an addi- 
tional outlet for approximately 50 million pounds during a year’s period. 


QUANTITY AND COST OF COMMODITIES DONATED TO SCHOOL-LUNCH 
PROGRAM, 1959 


Mr. Miter. I would like the record to show how much we used 
in the special program for school lunch this past fiscal year. We 
expended the full $35 million transferred to school lunch and in addi- 
tion distributed $67 million worth of additional foods to schools. 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to have you include in the record 
such information as you want to. 

(The information to be supplied follows:) 
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Quantity and cost of commodities donated to the school lunch program, fiscal year 
1959—Preliminary 





Commodity | Pounds | Cost 


Sec. 6, National School Lunch Act: | 
Apples, sliced. _.....-.--.--- ; 9,828,000 | $1, 021, 869 
Apple sauce__. : 12, 604, 800 1, 121, 866 
Green beans... | 15, 826, 670 1, 661, 162 
Corn a z ; : asiing wae . 9, 828, 000 1, 021, 430 
Grapefruit sections. . | 11,325,000 1, 642, 610 
Peaches... -. ee a a . - ee 26, 908, 200 3, 280, 447 
Peas... = 16, 031, 680 1, 443, 397 
Tomatoes Se eee knee ee i as atl 18, 543, 062 1, 829, 410 
Tomato paste. - ; | 11,799, 000 | 1, 516, 865 


Total, sec. 6_.-- hives At _-ee-----| 132,694,412 | 14, 539, 056 
>. 32, funds transferred to National school lunch program: 
Blackberries sic Site Sis erad debaubectanerc “ : 4, 181, 600 
Apples, slice. eee 9, 048, 000 | 
Apple sauce eee SRS S ‘ 8, 008, 000 
Dried eggs eee ; ; 11, 795, 146 | 
Frozen pork ata ‘cde Glendive 20, 069, 704 
Turkeys, frozen bee eect. J Lee etek 23, 676, 916 
Total, sec. 32 transferred funds - - . | 76,779, 366 34, 305, 363 


Donated commodities: | | 
Beans, dry shcmten : ‘ Makocios 4, 468, 760 | 419, 617 
Butter ey ee ee es 64, 563, 453 39, 428, 901 
Cabbage_- a ' sis o's ae? oe 3, 387, 400 92, 492 
Cheese aterenges ~cocwewe| 120,712,080 13, 117, 551 
Corn meal Se aah ea cll . anaiianaiel 14, 969, 020 761, 923 
Flour (incense soe ‘ ote . i Diese 75, 030, 403 4, 884, 479 
RN I tie ted eehs che diadensecehnak Le OU 4, 336, 899 
Peanut butter____- . J SiGe tiSe = Weemeeueeee 5, 900, 000 1, 187, 080 
SS teh ccied some sid bl So Ge a ceded ieee ee oe tn ss | 19, 976, 600 2, 293, 314 


"Total, Gomabed commodities... ..sscccicccscccicsc ci cnwccdes doubts 249, 414, 359 66, 522, 256 
ee ae i nastier eeiedetes re wenn _| 458, 888, 137 115, 366, 675 


NUMBER, SALES, AND GROSS INCOME OF EGG AND PORK FARMS 


r~ Also, may I ask that the record show the number of farmers pro- 
ducing eggs and average annual gross income on eggs? 

May we have the same information with regard to pork? I am 
talking about gross income from pork to farmers that produce hogs. 
Show it for several years so we will have the story. 

(The information follows:) 


NuMBER OF FarMS REPORTED Eacas Soup, NuMBER oF Eaas SoLp, AND CASH 
teEcErpTsS, 1953-58 


In the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 1,684,531 farms reported eggs sold. The 
number of eggs sold, the price per dozen, and cash receipts from sales of eggs for 
the last 6 years were as follows: 


| 3 ; 

| Marketings | Prices per | Cash receipts 
(million dozen | (million 
eggs | (cents) dollars) 


52, 209 47.7 
316 36.6 | 
887 38.9 

55, 288 38.7 | 

4, 909 | 35.8 

55, 478 38. 3 
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NUMBER OF Farms ReEpoRTED Saves OF Hogs or Pics, VOLUME OF 
Marketina, Casn Receipts, 1953-58 






According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 1,423,943 farms reported sales of 
hogs or pigs. Volume of marketings, prices per hundred pounds, and cash receipts 
from hogs for the last 6 years were as follows: 










| 
| . | , : 
Marketings Prices per | Cash receipts 
(million 100 pounds | (million 
| pounds) | dollars) 





















CN Se a ea ek 16, 026 $21. 40 | 3; 483 
1954... SONGS 5: Ste Pet Se acest kOe RS 15, 762 21.60 | 3, 455 
1955... i liebe. Sa heme eh tion eee a ee 17, 836 15.00 | 2, 709 
PgR ee eee ae Sn ee en. ee ee aoe ny 18, 104 | 14. 40 2, 628 
MN itcd sewed cancwbiddeeds Se cee Sa eda bb aicwb kd sakenbade | 17,195 | 17. 80 3, 090 









RR se ur ie a ee eg Ae nerf 17, 196 | 19. 60 3, 416 









Mr. Wuirren. As we have tried to point out for so many years, 
you cannot have a bankrupt agriculture without pulling down in- 
aed and labor. Neither can we have a bankrupt industry without 
pulling the others down; or a bankrupt labor without pulling down the 
other two. 












NEED TO PREVENT PRICE BREAKS THROUGH USE OF SECTION 32 FUNDS 












In view of the gross income of the hog industry in this country and 
its effect on the economy, it is my firm belief that your purposes should 
be to use the funds you have to prevent these breaks to the extent 
you can instead of letting them get down to the bottom and trying 
to lift them back. 

[ further think the Department is not limited in its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. This terrible program of having unlimited 
corn production with support prices is wholly unsound. In my 
opinion, you cannot justify price supports without any effort at limit- 
ing production or having agreements by farmers to hold their produc- 
tion in line. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are absolutely right. 

Mr. Miuier. We had production controls last year and yet only 
14 percent of the corn was produced by farmers who complied with 
their acreage allotments. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. And is it not a fact that the day after that bill 
passed the Congress the Secretary said it was good legislation? I 
personally said he did not know what he was talking about. You 
open up wide on corn production in this country without control and 
guarantee a dollar a bushel. To me, the Secretary did not know what 
he was talking about that day. 

Mr. Miuuer. You got less overall feed grains than you had last 
year. We are concerned about all feed grains, not just one. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We must control production if we are going to 
have any price support program. The two must go hand in hand. 
Of course, all this talk about freedom, the Secretary went off the beam 
on the corn situation. I am more or less of an expert on corn. I know 
it is just simply bad business to produce a billion bushels more corn 
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than you should produce. A fair price there would have given us 
3 billion bushels of corn under good control. Instead we open it wide 
and produce a billion bushels more. 

Mr. Marswa.u. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Surely. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. The farmers of this country are doing just what 
the Secretary indicated they should do. They are putting more of 
their feed into livestock products. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MarsHauu. He said, ‘‘We don’t want it in the warehouse; we 
want it in stomachs.” 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Unless we watch ourselves, it will affect the entire 
feeding business of agriculture and, believe it or not, beef is going to 
get hit, too. 

Mr. Marsuwa.t. Since the Department’s policy has put him in that 
position, I think it is imperative that the Department do something to 
help him. 

Mr. AnprersEN. Mr. Miller, I am not pointing at you; I am pointing 
at the top man. I am criticizing the Secretary. 

Mr. Minter. When you point at him, you are pointing at me. 
It is my same philosophy. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are, naturally, part of the Secretary’s team. 

Mr. Miter. I would not have been here if I was not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Surely not. I want to try at the same time to 
show that if you believe in that ideology, you are wrong to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. Mitier. That is where our philosophy differs. 

Mr. ANpEerRsEN. You are too smart a man, in my opinion, to fall 
for that. 

Mr. Mixer. I do not fall for it. I supported it before I ever got 
here. 

Mr. Wuirren. I understand you do not believe in price supports, 
except to prevent disaster. 

Mr. Miuier. I am saying you cannot set a price support, Mr. 
Chairman, that will provide a market for an agricultural commodity 
and attempt to control production. It has never been done. I 
worked on these programs as long as any man in this room. I started 
in 1936 in the county office. I worked at it from the end seat where 
the man first comes in the door to the position I am in now. I have 
seen too many Minimum acreage provisions provided. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. I had already farmed 16 years before you started. 

Mr. Miuier. I have seen too many attempts to control made 
ineffective by concessions made, and they always will be. 

Mr. Warrren. What is your basis for having supported the soil 
bank program, if you knew that taking acres out would not help? 

Mr. Miter. I did not say that—— 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought you said you subscribed to the Secre- 
tary’s philosophy. 

Mr. Miuter. I do, and I subscribe to the benefits of the soil bank, 
and I say the soil bank, if allowed to operate, can control production. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I agree with you absolutely. 

Mr. Wuirten. If taking acres out will control production and lim- 
iting acres will not control production, you meet yourself coming back. 
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Mr. Miter. If you permit the soil bank to work, it will work 
and if you permit quotas to work, it will work, but nobody i is willing 
to permit it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are absolutely right there. Why can you not 
revise your line of thinking and get right on this other, on the power 
that the Department has in the proper utilization of these funds to do 
good for agriculture? That is what irritates this subcommittee. You 
people do not step in there fast enough. When you do step in, it does 
a lot of good, as on the egg situation. I am just trying to indoctrinate 
you to show you you can do an awful lot more good. 

Mr. MicueEt. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that on the basis of 
the legislative history and particularly the work the gentleman from 
New York did, Mr. Santangelo, during the course of our hearings on 
what he had in mind for the school lunch program, if I were to read 
that record, I would say our intent was not to shore up price supports 
by what we did in that transfer of funds, but to give a more pelaneet 
diet to the school lunch program. 

Mr. WuirteNn. I agree with you as to the primary purpose. But 
when they use the feeling that they have to get all they can for a 
dollar in the school lunch program and put it on a comparable basis 
with regard to the other responsibility, I think it is matching a 
rabbit against a horse. 

Mr. Micuet. If I were in that spot, I would be thinking of coming 
up here next year and justifying how much I was able to purchase 
with what was transferred and how much it did for the schoolchildren 
around the country. I would feel some responsibility there. 

Mr. Horan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Micuet. Surely. 

Mr. Horan. If you put this program in HEW, they will be getting 
all they can for their dollar. They will not have any sympathy for 
the farmer. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I point out that involved in the school lunch 
purchase is about $58 million, as I recall it. 

Mr. Miter. $15 million, plus the $43 million. It amounts to $58 
million. 

Mr. Wuirren. It lets your desire in one program affect your judg- 
ment in utilizing the funds in the other, because the comparison is 
there. 

This late in August, with the school term starting in September, 
it is a shortsighted administrator who waits until after August 15 to 
move out and make these things available. Schools will be starting 

throughout the country in September. You have not moved off dead 
center, as I understand it, yet. You have the machinery; you say 
you are not letting it rust. I cannot see any indications that you are 
using it, either. 


DISCUSSION OF PRESS RELEASE RELATING TO HOG PURCHASING PROGRAM 


Mr. SantTancELo. May I interrupt at this point and ask this ques- 
tion? Is it not a fact there was an announcement made for the 
purchase of hogs which was rescinded because the price went up 50 


cents? 
No. 


Mr. Miiuer. 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. Within your Department, within the past couple 
of weeks was there an announcement prepared that the Department 
was going to purchase pork but then the price rose 50 cents and it was 
countermanded by your superiors? 

Mr. Mituer. No. We had the machinery ready to announce we 
were going to buy pork and pork products and program lard under 
title 1 and variety meats. 

Mr. Wuirrren. Could we have a copy of that in the record at this 
point? 

Mr. Minter. A copy of — 

Mr. Wurrren. Such document as you prepared or such release as 
you may have made. 

Mr. Miuuer. The press releases were not out. I do not say we 
prepared them or adopted them. I am talking about the area of 
discussion that I had with Mr. Wells and with Mr. Lennartson and 
with the Secretary. I have copies of the press releases here. We have 
not, Mr. Chairman, made the announcement that we would place 
variety meats on the 480 program nor that we would start the pur- 
chasing of pork at any given date or at any given price. The decision 
was not made because the cost of hogs went up or went back. 

Mr. Santangelo. Was there a countermand by your superiors to 
the effect that the release should not go out? 

Mr. Miruuer. No. In the first place, we do not put out press re- 
leases on our own initiative. 

Mr. SanranGeLo. But there was one being prepared which was 
countermanded because the price went up? 

Mr. Miuuer. No, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Could we have a copy of the releases which were 
being prepared which did not go out? 

Mr. Mixxer. I know we had one prepared. We are talking about 
releases. Before a release goes out, we have a whole series of dis- 
cussions before announcing programs of this magnitude. 

The decision that was finally reached and culminated and put out 
in the press release that you refer to. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 3, 1959. 


Export LARD PrRoGRAM ANNOUNCED; ORDERLY MARKETING URGED 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson announced today that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will offer lard for export under title I of Public Law 480. 

At the same time, he again cautioned hog producers on the need for orderly 
marketing during this period of plentiful supply. 

He also urged processors, wholesalers and retailers to protect the interests of 
both the producer and the consumer by sharing with them any savings which 
accrue from handling increased volume. 

Secretary Benson has announced on July 16 that the Department is giving 
consideration to the purchase of pork, beef and poultry and poultry products for 
distribution in the national school lunch program. (USDA 1959-59.) So far 
as is possible these purchases will be made just ahead of and during the peak of 
the marketing season for the particular commodity. 

The Department plans to step up exports of lard by programing it under 
title I, Public Law 480. This will make it possible for some dollar-short foreign 
countries to use their own currencies. 
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Lard has been sold in other years in this manner. In the fiscal year 1956, for 
example, over $15 million worth of lard was merchandised under title I foreign 
currency authority. These sales represented over 180 million pounds of lard. 

































was Lard exports have been increasing materially in recent months and, with plenti- 

ful supplies and depressed market prices, are expected to continue increasing. 
we Total exports of lard are expected to be nearly 550 million pounds for the current 
der calendar year. 

Also, in the current calendar year, U.S. lard production is expected to total 12 

; percent greater than the 2.8 billion pounds in 1958. 
his Secretary Benson said, ‘“‘Favorable prices for hogs during the past 2 years, 
accompanied by plentiful feed supplies, encouraged hog producers to increase last 
spring’s farrowings by 12 percent over the previous year. Supplies of pork during 
: the coming fall months will therefore be plentiful and prices to producers will 
” likely not be as favorable as those of recent years. 

“Tf producers, processors, wholesalers and retailers perform an orderly and 
we efficient job of marketing, supplemented by the Department’s program announced 
of today, producers’ returns will be higher than otherwise. i 
nd ‘‘We cannot emphasize too strongly that hog prices are largely influenced by 

market supplies, and that producers can improve their position by gaging ship- 
ve ments to meet market demands that will return more reasonable prices. 
ce “In addition, it will be important for producers to market their hogs as soon as 
r- they reach desirable weights. A reduction of the average weight per hog of only 
n 6 pounds will reduce total pork production this fall by about 3 percent. This 
alone could help stabilize hog prices and might raise them by as much as 6 to 8 
percent.” 
LO The Secretary also urged processors, wholesalers, and retailers to cooperate in 
moving the larger supplies of pork through the marketing system. 
; “Savings which generally accrue from handling increased volumes should be 
- shared with consumers in the form of attractive pork prices, and with producers in 
the form of higher prices for hogs,’”’ the Secretary emphasized. 
iS 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
e Washington, July 16, 1959. 
t SECRETARY BENSON APPROVES Foop PURCHASE PLANS FOR ScHoot LUNCH 
e PROGRAM 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson today approved the purchase of approximately 
, $58 million of food for distribution to schools participating in the national school 


lunch program. 
Purchases will be made under authority of section 6 of the National School 


Lunch Act, with $14,740,000 made available under the regular school lunch 
appropriation, together with $43,657,248 transferred from section 32 funds 
(customs receipts designated for agricultural use). 

Planning of specific purchases, Department officials stated, will be based pri- 
marily on providing foods that will contribute most effectively to the school lunch 
program—foods regarded by the States as most valuable in improving the nutri- 
tional quality and acceptability of meals served. This is the same standard that 
has been used in past years in making purchases under section 6 of the School 
Lunch Act. In addition to canned fruits and vegetables, consideration will be 
given to pork, beef,fand poultry and poultry products. As in the past, preference 
will be given to those items in relatively plentiful supply in order to obtain the 
best buys and to acquire a sufficient quantity to make nationwide distribution. 

Purchase programs for specific food items will be announced, product by prod- 
uct, from time to time. So far as possible purchases will be made at the peak 
of the marketing season for the particular commodity but as early in the fiscal 
year as is practicable in order that the schools may know what supplies are avail- 
able. All purchases will be made on an offer and bid basis. 

Schools also will continue to benefit from any foods which may become avail- 
able under price support and surplus removal programs. 

The Secretary pointed out, however, that more than 80 percent of all food 
used in the national school lunch program is purchased by the schools themselves 
from local suppliers. The 61,000 schools in the program last year bought approxi- 
mately $515 million worth of food in the local market. About 12.1 million 
children in all States and territories benefited from the program the past year. 
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NEED FOR IMMEDIATE BEGINNING OF PORK PURCHASE 


Mr. SanTanGELO. Will you specifically state when you are going 
to purchase this pork for the school lunch program or has that decision 
been delayed temporarily? 

Mr. Miuier. We have not announced or decided on a date, sir, 
We could not very well decide on a date, when we are going to start 
purchasing pork. 

Mr. SantTaNnGELo. This is for this coming September? 

Mr. Miuurr. We are talking about section 32 funds now? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I am talking about the purchase of pork for the 
program. Do you have sufficient pork on hand to provide for the 
program for the first 6 months of the school year? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is the question I wanted to ask. Is there any 
pork on hand for the school program now? 

Mr. Mixer. No, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Why do you not get out and buy it this week and 
stabilize the market to that extent; what they can consume as soon 
as these schools get back in operation. 

That is what I cannot see. We are facing a tough problem. I 
believe in preventive action. You may turn the trend of the 
market, if the Secretary will determine this week to get in and buy 
a supply for the school lunch program in time for the opening of 
school. I think you ought to make that decision. You ought to 
get in and buy. I do not think you ought to say anything “about 
price level or anything else. I think you should take the word of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. Mituer. We will not say what price level. 

Mr. AnperRSEN. Certainly not. That is disastrous. I would not 
mention that. I would get in and buy a million dollars worth of 
pork right now and a million dollars each week and watch the effect 
of that. 

If it helps to stabilize the market, it is of benefit. That is the way 
I would operate. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Mr. Natcher asked that I yield to him. 

Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Miller, I want you to know that I certainly 
share my chairman’s concern about this problem. I think it is a 
serious matter and especially in the section of the country that we 
come from. At the present time, since there is no pork on hand, 
why not start now and buy some? 

Mr. Wuirren. The Secretary is in Europe and the Assistant Secre- 
tary is in Colorado. 

Mr. Miter. The secretary is in Washington. He had been in 
Europe for a short time a month ago. 

Mr. Narcuer. Why not start now and buy some pork? 

Mr. Minuer. Mr. Natcher, we will take it under advisement. I 
understand that you are suggesting that we buy pork in order to 
furnish pork for the school lunch programs. I presume that is what 
Mr. Santangelo had in mind. 

Mr. SANTANGELO That is the main thing. 

Mr. Miuuer. For the school lunch program. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Or for relief programs, anyplace it can be taken 


care of at this time. I would suggest that in my opinion we should 
get the thing going. 
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Mr. Narcuer. We know there is no pork in the school lunch pro- 
gram, as you just stated. Since that condition exists, certainly the 
members of this subcommittee believe that this is the time to step in 
and start buying for our schools. You have no idea of buying any 
lard at the present time, do you? 

Mr. Mitier. We have lard on the export program under Public 
Law 480. 

We do not distribute it in the school lunch programs. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Miller, in your statement to our committee 
you have generally covered the question that we have in mind. I 
personally join with my chairman in his contention that now is the 
time to start. I think the future will hold that we are making a 
mistake if we do not. I feel that way personally. My people feel 
that way. 

I have had a number of calls and I have had some from people that 
have never called me, Mr. Miller. They are really concerned about 
this problem. 

That is all I want to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Is it not a fact that the chairman of the full 
Appropriations Committee is very concerned about this? I am sure 
that if you did start a program of this nature, Mr. Miller, you would 
certainly have the backing of members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee mainly interested in agriculture. We will back you up as far 
as I am concerned. 

Mr. Natcuer. I think that generally applies, from what I have 
heard, Mr. Miller, to everyone here at the table. I know of no one 
in our subcommittee who objects to buying support now for the school 
lunch program. 

I cannot speak for the committee. 

Mr. WuittENn. Would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Wuirten. In view of the actions of the Congress and the Ap- 
propriations Committee, with the school opening right here in sight, 
I cannot see how administratively anybody could contend that they 
were giving attention to an orderly supply of food, not to have al- 
ready done it. How long will it take you to do this? After you move 
in how long will it take you to distribute? 

Mr. Lennartson. Three to four weeks. 

Mr. WuittEN. Schools start opening about the Ist of September. 

Mr. Lennartson. If we announce the program today it takes a 
week to get bids in and then there is a 2- or 3-week delay for shipping. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think you are unduly optimistic. If you were to 
do that, about 6 weeks from now I would be getting letters from my 
area wanting to know what in the world you are doing. 

Mr. We tts. He is talking about the State. You are talking about 
the schools. 

Mr. WuittEeNn. People cannot eat very well in the State capital. 
To get it in the schools, what would be your estimate? 

Mr. Lennartson. I am talking about delivery from the plants. 

Mr. Wuirren. How long would it take to get it actually in the 
schools? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. It would take 2 or 3 weeks beyond that. 

Mr. Wuirtten. At a minimum? 

Mr. Lennartson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Which means at best all you could do would be to 
make it available in October, which means you have lost about a 
ninth of the school year. 

Who is in charge of this school lunch program now? 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Wells is. 

Mr. Wuirren. What are you going to do? You have already lost 
what you could do for Se ‘ptember. 

Mr. We ts. Well, Mr. Chairman, as far as the money with which 
we have to pure hase, we have told the school lunch people that there 
would be $58 million worth of purchases which they can plan on during 
the year and their problem is to set their reimbursable lunch rates so 
that they take into account the fact they will have $58 million worth 
of USDA purchased food, plus what they themselves have to purchase. 

As to section 32 purchases, we cannot advise them on what to plan 
on and not to plan on. They understand that, but as far as the $58 
million is concerned, we have told them there will be $58 million worth 
of food available during the school year that they can count on. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. Talking about section 32 funds, you can get right 
in and supply them if you wish to do so, can’t you, Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. I am saying I am not in position to tell the school 
lunch people there will or will not be section 32 commodities. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You cannot do anything until the Department 
instructs you to do so. iti is policy as to w hat the Department will do. 

Mr. Warirren. I can understand why you cannot tell them what 
you are going to do, because you cannot tell us, apparently. I do not 
know whether the Secretar y could, either. Section 32 purchases are 
in addition to the funds in’ the school lunch program. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. We tts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let me say this for the record here, and I am going 
to pass the witness. 

The outlook is that we are going to have a lot of bankrupt people in 
hog production, and we are going to have some real serious situations 
in all other meat production in the next 12 months, unless the Depart- 
ment moves off of dead center. It is my belief that, with all the facts 
and figures and estimates which your Department has available, for 
which the Congress appropriates many millions of dollars annually, 
certainly you can anticipate and by following the marketings, can 
tell what to expect. 

I am saying again that it is so much more sound for the overall 
economy for you to move in and support prices to keep them from 
breaking, as compared with letting them break with their effect on the 
national economy. If you have a bankrupt agriculture in livestock, 
in hog production and the various other meats, poultry, and all that, 
the disastrous effect on this country would be such that not only 
should you use section 32 to the fullest extent that you can, but in 
my opinion, in view of the enormity of the effects of this other thing, 
the Department ought to be recommending additional funds be 
appropriated to meet this problem. I think you can clearly see that 
this terrible corn deal is leading us in that direction. 

Mr. Miuuer. | do not think the corn program did it. I think the 
numbers of cattle started long before the change in the corn program. 
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FEED GRAIN SITUATION 


Mr. Wuirtren. You think the corn situation is all right, then? 

Mr. Mituier. The whole feed grain situation is as good or better 
than it was last yea 

Mr. Wuirrten. I will ask you to put in the record, then, the other 
feed grains, so far as expected production during the fall and the 
amount of acreage increase this year as compared with last year. 

(The information requested was inserted in the record on p. 83). 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Secretary, has the Department changed its 
viewpoint any about the feed situation in the last 3 months? 

Mr. Miuuer. Not greatly; no, sir. Not as far as anticipated pro- 
duction is concerned. There are some indications of some shifts 
between the various feed grains but on the whole, I would say it is 
about the same as it was last year. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You are still advocating wheat be used for feed 
purposes for livestock? 

Mr. Mruuer. Let me say we are saying a great deal of wheat that 
is now going into human consumption channels and are backing up 
could be used in livestock feed. We are not urging production of 
more wheat for feed itself. 

Mr. MarsHAa... I understand that. In your solution of the wheat 
program, vou feel more wheat in the feed category ought to be moved 
into livestock feed? 

Mr. Mriuter. No. We say because of the support mechanism that 
we have for wheat, the production and controls we have for wheat 
at the present time, much of it is being used for human consumption 
and backing up into those channels, were it not for the program, would 
be moved in feed wheat channels. That is not 1.4 billion bushels. 
I do not think you would solve the problem of the wheat surplus by 
saying you are going to feed it. 

None of us have said that. 

Mr. MarsHauy. You are not of the opinion that the increase in 
corn acreage is anything to be alarmed about as far as livestock is 
concerned? 

Mr. Miter. I would go back and treat it as an overall feed grain 
problem. I would rather have it in corn than to have it in sorghums. 
We have a decreased production in sorghum grains, an increased 
production in corn. 

If we had absorbed some of this land that went in corn it would 
have been better to put in soybeans this year. Our producers missed 
a bet there in not planting more soybeans and less corn. 


DISCUSSION OF POLICY OF MAKING FIRM COMMITMENTS ON PRICE 
OF EGGS 


Mr. Marsuauu. I think Mr. Wells mentioned a while ago what 
you have spent since January 1 in the purchasing of eggs. 

What was that amount again? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. Since we announced the program on October 
2 of last year, we have, up to date, spent approximately $25 million. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Lennartson, have any of you or your statis- 
ticians over there done any work with your pencil and determined 
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what you might have saved if you had made a firm commitment on 
price of eggs? 

Mr. Lennarrson. I do not think that has been done. 

Mr. Mitvuer. It would be easy to say you would have had more 
eggs if you had made a firm commitment on what you would pay for 
them. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Mr. Miller, there is a point where there is a vast 
difference of opinion between you, me, and some of the other members 
of this committee, and that is if you learn from the experiences the 
Department has had in the past, that when you make a firm commit- 
ment of price that the trade accepts that. You may buy less eggs. 
The stability in the trade is strengthened by confidence. That is 
what your statistical people will show you. You are quite accurate 
in your statistics. Why not make use of that information? You are 
not going to import eggs, to buy them. 

Mr. Miuver. From forei ign countries, you mean? 

Mr. Marsuatu. No. The eggs are there. The pork is there. 
The figures all show that. 

Mr. Mriter. When you announce you are standing ready to pur- 
chase eggs at a given price, anybody in the United States can start 
producing eggs if they can make a profit at that price. 

Mr. Marsnwauyu. You and | can argue until tomorrow morning on 
that one and I do not think vou would convince me one bit on that 

point because you are not supporting the price of eggs at a high level. 
Vo u are supporting the price of eggs at some sort of a level that pre- 
vents a chaotic condition in the market. That is what vou should do. 

Mr. Miuuer. Now we are getting down to the question that the 
chairman asked me a moment ago. That is the kind of supports 
I would be in favor of. I am not saying I would be in favor of them 
for eggs, but I would be in favor of price support that would provide 
a reasonable floor because if the price level is right, everybody will 
not be getting in the profitmaking business. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Grade A eggs were selling in my hometown at 11 
cents a dozen. That is certainly a chaotic condition of the market. 
Th = people out there suffered because of the lack of anv confidence 
in |!.e market at that time. You went in and you purchased eggs 
about that time. That was felt in the market because you bought 
eggs. Now it is my contention that if a firm commitment of price 
were set up for those eggs that the trade would have accepted them 
because the results have shown that it was not an overly burdensome 
surplus of eggs that caused that at that time but a pessimistic attitude 
on the market. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Mitier. How many more eggs did we have during this period 
of depressed prices than we had the: year before? 

Mr. Lennartson. We had about 5 to 6 percent more. 

Mr. Miuier. About 6 percent more eggs. That is enough to 
break any market. 

Mr. MarsnHa.u. To a certain extent in the pork industry we com- 
pete with our Canadian people. 
Mr. Miniter. To some degree. 
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PRICE-SUPPORT LEVELS FOR HOGS IN CANADA 


Mr. Marswautu. What is the Canadian support pric e now? I 
wonder if you could put that in the record, Mr. Burmeister? I wonder 
if you could put in the record what that is on a live basis and since 
the Canadian dollar is more firm than ours, in order to convert that 
to American dollars, 1 think we would have to have that to have the 
picture. 

Mr. Burmeister. Carcass hogs are supported at $25 right now. 
It will drop to $23.65 on October 1. That is carcass w eight. 

Mr. MarsuHaxuu. That is on the von carcass basis. 

Mr. Burmeister. It will be around $18 now, live hog weight. The 
Canadian dollar is worth about 4 cents more than the U.S. dollar. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I would appreciate it if you would put those 
figures in the record and convert them to American dollars on a live 
weight basis. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Pricre Support LEVELS FoR Hoas In CANADA 


Current price support levels for hogs in Canada are stated as $25 (Canadian) 
per hundredweight, dressed weight grade A carcasses, Toronto. This is equiva- 
lent to $18.75 per hundredweight (Canadian) live’ weight. The live weight 
equivalent in U.S. dollars would be $19.61. 

Effective October 1, 1959, Canadian support levels will be reduced to $23.65 
(Canadian) per hundredwe ight dressed weight, grade A carcasses, Toronto. The 
live weight equivalent of this price is $17.74 (Canadian). Converted to U.S 
dollars this would be $18.56 live weight. 

The rate used to convert from Canadian to U.S. dollars is $1.046 United States 
equal $1 Canadian, the quotated exchange rate for August 12. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. Have you statistically made any determination as 
to what the effect would be in this country, Mr. Miller, if you sup- 
ported the price of hogs, No. 1 hogs, at $14.50 a hundred? Have 
you made any estimates, where you would support hogs at $14.50 a 
hundred, as to how much that would cost? 

Mr. Miuuier. No, sir. We have made no estimate of what the 
cost of a support price for hogs would be at $14 or any given level. 


PASSING OF BENEFITS OF PURCHASING PROGRAM TO FARMERS 


Mr. MarsHatyt. When you go in the market and purchase pork, 
which you are contemplating doing, do you give the farmer any assur- 
ance in any way that he will get the benefits of that return? 

Mr. Mitier. We have been unable thus far to guarantee to a 
farmer the benefits that will derive from the purchase program cal- 
culated to remove surplus production or absorb surplus production. 
To provide regulations that would pass the benefits back to the 
farmer encounters a great deal of legal obstacles we have not been 
able to overcome. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I am sure‘all of us are interested in trying to find 
a solution. We may not agree on a solution, but we are attempting 
to find a solution. J would like to say that in the purchase programs 
in the past there has been a great deal of criticism on the part of farm 
people. 
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Mr. Mituter. We are aware of that. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That the results of purchasing programs have not 
been passed back to them. In other words, a good many of them feel 
that the purchase program has relieved the processing industry, and 
they themselves have been the “fall guy.’’ They are singled out as 
the people responsible for the cost of the support program and they 
do not get the results of that back on their farm prices. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you yield? 

Mr. MarsHauu. I will be glad to. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is just why I, in an effort to do something 
toward what vou see coming, introduced again my bill, in which you 
joined last vear, offering a direct cash incentive to farmers for bringing 
hogs in weighing less than 200 pounds, and, of course, naturally they 
should grade one or two hogs. I think that in itself would prevent 
an awful lot of unnecessary lard and unnecessary weight from coming 
on the market. 

Personally, had we the other vear expended that $185 million, Mr. 
Marshall, on such a program, it would first have gone directly into the 
pockets of the farmers affected and secondly, supported the market 
by getting less tonnage on the market. 

I have, by the way, a copy of the bill in connection with my speech, 
which is in the Record this morning. I introduced the bill yesterday. 
That is, of course, something that would have to be passed on by the 
Congress. I do not know whether you people have authority to put 
such a thing into effect. I do know that what we expended previously 
accrued largely for the benefit of the packers. 

Mr. MarsHA.u. In that connection, I always remember a little 
incident of a neighbor of mine who was farming across the road from 
me. He was an excellent farmer. He knew that he had so much 
money that he had to have to meet his taxes and a few other bills that 
he had coming and he was feeding quite a number of hogs. Those 
hogs ought to have gone to the market when they weighed about 200 
pounds. He figured up how much money he needed and the money 
there was available, so he kept those hogs until December and January. 
He sold those hogs finally at 350 pounds and dollarwise got less than 
he would have had he sold those hogs at 200 pounds, but the additional 
weight of those hogs added terrifically to the problem of surplus pork 
in the markets at that time. 

Mr. Mituer. And lard. 

Mr. Marsa... Yes, and lard, so that the problem of getting these 
hogs to market at a time that they could go to the market to be of 
proper market weight to cut down on surplus of lard, et cetera, is a 
problem. 

This committee, in the trip that we made out to Peoria and the 
trip that we made out to Omaha, observed a number of hogs that came 
into those markets when they were well past bloom, and had added a 
problem of more and more lard on the market. 

You might say, in my estimation, they were less efficient pork be- 
cause of the intermingling of fat. 

The proposal that Mr. Andersen has made or some similar proposal 
could very easily do a great deal to alleviate the pork problem because 
in my book if you have a 200 pound hog that reaches 300 pounds you 
have increased your problem as far as that particular hog is concerned 
in pork production by 50 percent. 

Mr. Mi.uer. We saw that out at Beltsville the week before last. 
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WEIGHT REQUIREMENTS FOR HOGS UNDER PURCHASE PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHatu. While we are contemplating getting into this hog 
buying program, the trade was rather critical of the lard purchase 
programs of the Department in the past, saying that that had been a 
contributing factor to encouraging people to raise more lard type 
hogs than meat type hogs. I do not say to you that that is a com- 
mittee opinion, but that has been the opinion that the trade people 
have given to us on several occasions and therefore, in thinking in 
terms of the long-time interest of the swine industry, are you giving 
any attention to “that phase of it? 

Mr. Lennarrson. If I may comment on that, in our pork pur- 
chase programs of the past, our specifications were designed to meet 
the very objective you are talking about, requiring that the pork 
come from hogs of certain weights. 

In other words, the hams should be of a size which would encour- 
age the marketing of hogs of appropriate weight. We had that in 
mind, and we have put it into practice in past programs. I must say 
in fairness to you that we received tremendous pressure from both the 
processors and producer groups along this line because they took the 
tack that we were removing the better types of pork, the better types 
of cuts, et cetera, from the market, which essentially should have 
gone to the consumer. 

Mr. Marsnatit. What attempt does the Department make to get 
that information to the farmer so he can avail himself of that knowl- 
edge. Youare going in the market and buying the hams at that weight 
but how does he know that so that he can market his hogs to try to get 
them in at that weight? 

Mr. Lennartson. Through our information and extension service, 
and also through the processing group. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Do you think that information is getting out to 
the farmer early enough so that he can take advantage of that? 

Mr. Lennartson. | think it is getting to him and getting to him 
early enough. There is a question of whether he is going to market 
them at appropriate weights. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Doesn’t it get to him after his hogs have gone past 
that point rather than so he can plan in advance? He is pretty much 
up against it after these hogs have reached a certain weight. 

He cannot take more w eight off those hogs. 

Mr. Lennartson. I would say this: It does inject a buying program 
into the market for that type of hog, which essentially should, due to 
the competitive system, refleet premium for that type hog or reflect 
discounts for the heavier types. I would suspect that the best way of 
getting information to producers is with those dollar signs. 

Mr. Wuirren. There is one thing I would like to ask at this point 
and I would like to have the information put back in connection with 
my earlier questioning. 


LOSS IN FARM INCOME FROM EACH $1 PER HUNDREDWEIGHT DECREASE 
FOR PRICE OF HOGS 


I should like to have at the proper point in the record information 
as to how much loss in farm income there is in a drop of $1 per hundred- 
weight in hogs. For each $1 drop in price, what is the gross amount in 
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loss in income to hog producers? I would like to have that back where 
I asked the other question. 
(The information requested may be found on p. 83.) 


INCREASE IN INCOME FROM EGGS HAD SUPPORT BEEN APPLIED AT 
ASSUMED LEVEL 


I should like also for the record to show how much increase there 
would have been in income from eggs had the Government stepped in 
and supported the price at 25 cents as against 16 cents, the level to 
which it dropped. Also the record should show how much increase 
there would have been in farm income had they been supported at 
30 cents. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am glad you asked that question as to their esti- 
mate as to how much more good it would have done had they started 
the buying program at 25 cents a dozen rather than when it broke 
to 20. Later it went to 15 or 16 before it recovered. While I approve 
of what the Department had done and commend them for it, I still 
think they started too late on that. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is bound to be an estimate. 

Mr. Mituer. We are going to have to make certain assumptions. 
We will have to assume that the same results would have been at- 
tained at the outset had we started buying eggs, we will say, 2 months 
before we did. We would have to assume that the price level that 
prevailed after we got into the program would have prevailed back 
at that time. 

Mr. Wuirren. We can argue as to whether it would and you can 
argue that it would not. What I want is an estimate by your best 
people down there. 

Mr. Minter. We will have to assume that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Let us put it this way: You have records of mar- 
ketings and market prices. That is firm, based on your whole system 
of recordkeeping. I want to know how much difference in gross farm 
income there would have been had prices been maintained at 25 cents. 
Whether you could have prevented that or not, that is a matter of 
argument between us. But dollars-and-cents-wise, I have asked you 
for something I know you can supply on a firm basis. 

Mr. Mituer. I misunderstood. You wanted to show how much 
farm income would have been had egg prices not declined? 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is right. 

Mr. Mituer. J am sorry. 

(The information requested may be found on p. 81.) 

Mr. Wuirten. Mr. Natcher? 

Mr. Natcuer. I have no additional questions, but I would like to 
say again, Mr. Miller, since we have no pork in the school lunch 
program, and with the situation as it is, that pork should be pur- 
chased now. I believe it is a mistake unless this action is taken. 

Mr. AnpreRSEN. And I say amen to that, Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is all J have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miuuier. Mr. Natcher, we will certainly weigh the decision in 
light of what you said. 

“Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Santangelo? 
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PROVISION FOR MEAT FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES AT STATE LEVEL 


Mr. Sanrance.o. In connection with the delivery of pork to the 
schoolchildren, I think that you will agree, Mr. Miller, that it was 
the intent of this committee that as far as the schoolchildren were 
concerned, and the school lunch program, that they should have red 
meat. 

Mr. Muuuer. Beef. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Red meat, pork, or a combination of either one 
of them. I think it was the intent on our part that they should 
have it. 

Mr. Miuuer. Definitely. 

Mr. SanTANGELO. And whether the language of the bill spells it out 
in those words might be a subject of interpretation. We tried to 
indicate to you that we wanted them to have them. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Maybe Mr. Wells can answer this. Do you 
know whether the school associations have provided on a State level 
for red meats or pork or beef for this eoming 6 months? 

Mr. Wetus. Mr. Chairman, the school associations on the State 
level, the school lunch directors, ordinarily have little funds to expend. 
There are a few States that do appropriate State funds. The great 
bulk of the expenditures for school lunch food comes from the schools 
themselves and those people spend $500 to $600 million a year buying 
those things which they feel are the best buys and which they think 
the children would like. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Is it safe to infer that unless we provide the red 
meats or the pork that the schoolchildren in the school lunch pro- 
grams in the main would not have them? 

Mr. Wetts. They will have quite a bit of red meat, but it is rela- 
tively high cost and they do intend to buy the lower cost foods. 
They very much appreciate the Federal contribution to meat. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. To any extent, would you say they would be 
having red meat? 

Mr. We ts. Yes. I think there would be a substantial amount of 
beef and pork in the program from the direct purchases of the school 
programs. 

They are relatively high priced and they very much appreciate the 
contribution. 

Mr. SanTaNnGeLo. Where they cannot afford the high price is it 
correct to say that they will not have the red meat? 

Mr. Lennartson. They are required under the school lunch pro- 
gram to serve a complete meal containing a certain minimum amount 
of proteins, along with the milk, along with the vegetables. There 
will be animal proteins in the lunch in order for them to collect the 
Federal contribution. 


DISCUSSION OF TIMING ON MAKING AVAILABLE PORK TO THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Is it correct to say that they can expect no red 
meat through the Federal Government through the food purchases 
by the Department until after October? 
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Mr. Lennartson. I would say that is correct, sir. 

Mr. We ts. I would not say until after October. We probably 
can start purchasing meat before that. 

Mr. Santanceo. Mr. Miller, your answer to Mr. Marshall’s 
request about making sure that you step in to purchase pork at this 
point for the school lunch program reminds me of some of the evasive 
answers some Congressmen give to their constituents, that they are 
going to consider it. That does not mean anything to me. The 
words themselves are evasive. They do not mean anything unless 
there is an intent to do so. By your words you are going to consider 
it do you mean you are going to do it or are you going to slough us off 
until the next meeting? 

Mr. Miuuer. Let me say I am not prepared to make a statement 
this morning that we will purchase pork for school lunch programs 
immediately. Ido not want that interpretation to be put on anything 
I said. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. So every day you delay your decision it means 
another day the schoolchildren won’t get the pork through the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Lenwartson. They have been assured through this program 
that we are going to expend $58 million for the school lunch program. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That may be next June. 

Mr. Lennartson. That does not mean to say they will have this 
particular item in October, but it does say during the school year 
they can depend upon the $58 million in food from the Federal pur- 
chases. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Last year there was assurance even through the 
Department of Agriculture releases that they would get red meats. 
Then came the statement that the assurance was never made. 
Assurances do not mean anything to me unless they are carried out. 

Mr. Lennartson. They were not given assurance last year in the 
way they have been given assurance this year. 

Mr. Santance.o. We are less strong this year. Last year it was 
stronger and they did not get it. 

Mr. Lennartson. It is more positive and definite this year that 
we are going to make these purchases. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. But you haven’t assured them they will get red 
meats or any kind of pork. 

Mr. Lennartson. We have. In the press releases we have indicated 
the $43 million would be practically all spent for the animal protein 
items. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. To make it definite that means red meats, pork 
or beef? 

Mr. Miuuer. Pork and beef. 

Mr. Lennartson. Pork, beef, turkey. 

Mr. SAnTANGELO. I would like to pin you fellows down and get a 
definitive answer. Will they get red meat or pork? 

Mr. Miter. Both. 

Mr. SantanGeE.o. Not before October? 

Mr. Mituer. We are not saying when. 

Mr. Wuirren. That means you might not get it until next June. 

Mr. Lennartson. That is extremely unlikely. The peak runs on 
hogs and cattle are in the fall. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I would say that is unlikely because even you folks 
could not defend that. But I — you are making a very weak case 


of not starting with the school yea I do not know of anyone who 
deals with an annual program dines can justify their failure to get set 
for the beginning of the school year. You cannot do it tome. You 


may do it to the Secretary or sansa else. But the school runs for 
a 9-month period and to fail to start with the school year | think is 
indefensible. It cannot help but upset the situation in connection 
with the school lunches. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Chairman, I would think from an adminis- 
trative viewpoint, especially with the backing of Congress, that if the 
Department were to figure along these lines: ‘““How much can our 
school system absorb, whether in direct appropriation to school lunch 

r through section 32,”—‘Well, they can absorb so muc h dried egg 
leeduete, so much pork, so much this, so much that,” then I would 
say unless the price level went up out of sight, I think the Department 
should, as a matter of course, just purchase that weekly and not wait 
for the prices to get low. I think from what Mr. Miller has to say this 
morning it leaves the i impression with me that you think you have to 
wait until you get a little bit better buy. 

Mr. Miter. Do you mean we would furnish all of the commodities 
that the school lunch program requires? 

Mr. ANpersEN. No. Don’t put words in my mouth. I would 
say that what they could absorb to a certain point, consistent with 
good business policy, would be the criteria. I would think you should 
eg a matter of policy there. I do not think you should wait for 

2 hogs, Mr. Miller, and even if they went up to $17, I think you 
vad take onto yourself the credit of boosting hogs up a couple of 
dollars a hundred and helping this poor devil back in Minnesota 
and Lowa. 

Mr. MarsHatu. If you will yield to me, I had an experience a 
couple of years ago where the school distric ts wanted eggs and they 
were denied eggs “because they had not gotten their request in early 
enough. 

It seemed a that time that the districts make their request for 
the school yea If that assumption is right—I do not say the school 
year, but for a , eer period ahead— then they will be making their 
requests now for what they can use in Septe mber and October. 

Because of an inability to furnish some of these commodities during 
the months of September and October, the school children will be 
denied some of these red meats because they are not available. 
Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Lennartson. They won’t be denied, Mr. Marshall. What it 
means is they will have to use their local moneys to purchase these 
items in the event they are not furnished by the Federal Government. 

This goes on from week to week. These lunches must contain 
animal proteins and they do purchase those products in the local 
market. 

Now, the extent to which we relieve them of that cost, say, in 
November and December, et cetera, they can then hold that money 
and purchase the items once they run out of the Federal money. 

The children are getting animal protein. 

Mr. MArsHALL. They won’t be able to get any pork as such from 
the national program because it is not available. 
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Mr. Lennartson. That is correct. They will have to buy that 
locally and to the extent they make those purchases, it does help the 
pork market. 

Mr. MarsHauu. So your effect of price stabilization is quite di- 
minished on that basis. I 
Mr. Lennarrson. It is diluted substantially than in contrast to 


i 


ve : V 
buying a large amount of it at a given time. 
SURPLUS BUTTER IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
Mr. SantTanGeLo. How much surplus butter do you have in the 
Department of Agriculture today? | 


Mr. Lennartson. I can answer it this way: That up to now the 
schools have been obtaining all the butter the ‘y need. They will be 
obtaining all the butter they desire, at least through, or up until 
December 31. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Can you put in the record the total amount of 
butter that the school lunch program uses annually? 

Mr. Minuer. We havé an annual inventory. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Will you give us an inventory of the situation? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. | 


(The information requdsted is as follows:) 


Buiter: Price support purchas4s, inventories and deliveries to school lunch program 
‘(In millions of pounds] 
CCC inventory of butter: i 
Uncommitted stocks as of July 31, 1959 


Sneed opie bac tae 

Uncommitted stocks as of duly De, B00Gaes a casei di Suerte tae 96. 8 
CCC price support purchases $4 butter: 

anes eth RON PONTE Bi og ds a acue scl spedu ceunemeuleane 154. 4 
April 1957 to March 1958 oe BT cs heii errs stsenon MOE 
April 1958 to March 1959} §_ —__- ene h eel btsby ate. cupeoaiea 150. 2 
April to July 1958______- fpcbitelacc 20s seielaletccinn BEG 
en NS 25 AD) ne on ae dc ee be 76. 5 


Deliveries of butter from CCC|gfocks to school lunch progr ram: 


Year ending June 30, 1957 Rn Sr ica perunes Sars en ovate ear cias ts = oe 
Peer Oe te Oy, TONE. bp ce oo ew ewe mia aee cen . oie 
Year énding June 30, 10608... .......-...--.-..-.-..- Ehime She 6. 46 


Mr. SantanceLo. Whafffis the amount that you get from the 
farmers and the CCC stock§ annually? 

Mr. We tts. The real qhifstion is what butter purchases are going 
to be in 6 to 8 months and Hw do we handle our stocks. If purchases 
look like they are decreasilj@ we will handle the stocks to take care of 
the school lunch program tthe fullest extent possible. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. | wartt{to know what inventory you have, how 
much you use in the school } ne -h program and what is the total output 
the farmers get from the Cqf— annually. 

Mr. We tts. That is the qfestion. We can tell you what we bought 
in the past, but we do not}#hink we will buy nearly as much in the 
future. | 

Mr. Mituer. The dairy Bftuation is vastly improved. We had to 
take both butter and cheesd off the domestic welfare donation pro- 
grams in order to save it for }Je school lunch programs. We are trying 
to supply it as long as we Khn on the school lunch programs, both 
butter and cheese. We are ffuying drastically less butter and cheese 
than we have been buying iff[he past years. The dairy situation has 
improved. 
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Mr. SanranGeLo. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I do not have any faith in the Government being 
able to manipulate markets, unless you buy most of the food that 
is consumed. 

I think it helps. I do not think there is any question about it. 
But I think the solution for the swine industry in this country is 
within the industry itself. 


TRENDS IN THE SWINE INDUSTRY 


These men that we have had up here before us, Mr. Chairman, 
have shown a definite tendency to study their problem and see what 
they can do by working together. There is one bright spot out in 
my district, where a group of wheatgrowers have gotten together, 
trying to avoid the peaks and valleys of farrowing, by having monthly 
farrowing, and by having orderly marketing. 

Isn’t it true that March and September have traditionally been 
months that have affected the hog market over the years? It would 
seem reasonable to me that what we have now is predictable. It is 
not anything new. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Miuier. That is correct, sir. 

We also know that we are getting an increase in farrowing this fall 
coming up of 8 to 10 percent. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask Mr. Wells for his experience with these 
very progressive people we have had before us? 

When these hearings are printed, I think we will have some en- 
couraging statements ‘by men whom I thought were quite intelligent 
and understood the hog problem. 

[ think they are making headway, just as the group out in my 
district is getting together and trying to raise hogs ee 
They are trying to spread their production over a year instead of 
having all these peaks and valleys. I would like to flake Mr. Wells 
comment regarding the trends in the swine industry of the United 
States, looking toward more orderly marketing through initiative on 
the part of the producers. 

Mr. Wetts. Very briefly, Mr. Horan, I think two things are 
happening: One, the farmers are spreading the breeding of the sows 
and farrowing of pigs out more evenly during the year. It used to 
be we had a very heavy peak in the spring and fall. You now have 
more pigs sold in the off months and a more even flow of marketing. 

Secondly, I think the better farmers are doing a first class job in 
trying to produce what they and the people in the colleges think of 
as a meat-type hog. I think there are very few good farmers left any 
more who expect to get a reasonable price for overheavy hogs. My 
own feeling is that the farmers today are ahead of the packing com- 
panies and the meat merchandisers in a move toward a leaner meat- 
type hog. That is a gradual type thing that will have to build up 
over some time. 

Mr. Horan. Would you comment on the tendencies in the industry 
to move in the direction of marketing agreements and that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. Wetts. As far as hogs go, Mr. Horan, there are a number of 
other commodities which are produced and marketed on a nationwide 
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basis so that every part of the country is really part of the national 
market 

I have not as yet seen much real practical use of marketing agree- 
ments for such products. There are a number of the commodities 
which are grown in specialized areas which have a relatively narrow 
market, as a rule in areas where farmers have learned to work together 
through a leading cooperative or some other type arrangement that 
have quite successfully used marketing agreements over a number of 
years. This is true in the fruit and vegetable field and true in the fluid 
milk marketing field. 

I think the results of the marketing agreement and orders have been 
modest. They do not cost a great deal. They are more under control 
of the local people than are the national programs. 

There has been gradual growth in support for marketing over the 
last several years. It has reached the point where some of the people 
who have national marketing programs, the turkey people and one 
or two other groups, are beginning to talk about a national market- 
ing agreement. 

We have not seen yet the outline of what looks to be a wholly prac- 
ticable national marketing agreement even in such a specialized field 
as the turkey field. 

Mr. Hlornan. The turkey people had a real oe lem because turkeys 

raditionally were eaten at Thanksgiving and Christmas. Of course, 
they are trying to ad their marketing over the 12-month period, 
and I think they are succeeding. The cranberry people are the same 


Way. 
Mr. Weius. The turkey people are doing a good job. 
ee Horan. I thi : thev are. It was apparent from the meat- 


type hog hearings that we have that we are on the verge of a tre- 
mendous evolution in fe hog marketing system. I do not think 
what we purchase through the school lunel h program will solve it. 
I think the people in the swine industry have a problem they have 
to analyze and aive4 yy group action. ‘J think they are moving in 
that direction. I think that is what is going to help your pork 
industry. 

In the matter of apples, there used to be a Christmas deal. We 
are pac king apples on our place right now. Thank God they are not 
our apples 

Mr. SanranceLo. Don’t you mean Halloween? 

Mr. Horan. Halloween was another one. That is part of the 
problem. The solution, it seems to me, is for Government to en- 
courage people to help themselves as you assist them in analyzing the 
problem. It is something that falls VeLv definitely into your Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Weuus. We think this is a job of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. We are a service office to the Secret: ry. 

Mr. Horan. What are you doing in the way of marketing research 
that bears on this problem? 

Mr. Weis. We have done a great deal of marketing research at 
one time or another which bears on this problem. One of the problems 
in the marketing research field is that to do research you break these 
major problems up into small segments which you can handle and get 
answers to. You do not have your researchers seeing and talking 
about the whole problem and bringing together the results of the dif. 
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ferent lines of work the “Vy are eel Yet over a period of time I think 
it adds up to a very great dea 

Mr. Horan. Certainly % one direction that the swine industr 
has to move is in the direction of monthly farrow ing instead of seasonal 
farrowing. 

Mr. Wettus. The yv are doing it. 

Mr. Horan. They are moving in that direction? 

Mr. Wetts. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. We are convinced that there is a preference for the 
meat-type hog. 

We know that. 

Mr. Wetis. The farmers are moving faster than the processors in 
that field today. 

Mr. Horan. If you were to start buying pork tomorrow, on which 
matter | have no opinion—lI do not care—what is your storage picture? 
If you started buyit ng pork tomorrow you eg | not move all of that 


into consumption right away. Pork is subject, definitely, to spoilage 
Mr. Lennarrson. It would be stored for a ona ely short period 
of time. It would pretty well move into consumption currently 


Mr. Hogan. There is no difficulty in that field if you bought pork? 

Mr. Mitier. It would be a pipeline procedure, as we have already 
set up our mechanism last spring to perfect our system. 

We found out it is a pipeline procedure. We can purchase it. It can 
move through storage and freezing and into the consumption and 
school lunch h ands. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman 


IMPORTANCE OF TIMING OF PURCHASES TO SUPPORT PRICI 


Mr. Wuirren. I do not know that I made it clear before, but by 


Wit) of illustration and this is basic CCONOMICS asm ill surplus will 
break the market for the entire production. I would like for you to 
review the past records of the Department—as I understand the 


difference has been that the Department in former years announced 
that they would support pri ices at a given level. That announce- 
ment, having been made and the Department having been able to 
estimate the surplus, did stabilize the price. 

By way of illustration, if you had six automobiles in a given com- 
munity and five buyers only, and all six had to be sold, that sixth 
ear would break the price for all of them. You wouldn’t sell but 
five, either. By moving in and announcing a support at a price and 
buying the surplus, which is what you have to buy anyway, prices 
have been stabilized in many instances. 

That is not too easy to reach, I grant you, in connection with pork. 
Merely announcing that we will buy so many a week has a beneficial 
effect, but not near as much as if you had made up your mind that 
your purpose, was under the law, to support the price. You should 
let that be your objective and mechanically fit vour actions to sup- 
porting that price, which has been utterly lacking in my opinion in 
the last 5 or 6 years. You minimize the benefits and do not do any- 
thing to reduce the quantity that vou have to buy. 

In the final analysis vou have to buy the surplus. If you buy that 
surplus early before the price breaks, while it costs vou a few more 
dollars, the benefits to the producer are a hundre ‘fol 1 greater than if 
you let the price break and then buy the surplus. 
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If you buy the surplus when it is in sight and support a price at a 
given level, you do not get any more quantity. It costs you a little 
more money, but the farmers’ income is protected to a far greater 
extent 

That is basically where I think the Department, through the Secre- 
tary, has wholly misunderstood the principle of this program. 

The committee will recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
hank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mititer. Thank you. 

Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, August 13, 1959.) 
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Tuurspay, AuGust 13, 1959. 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. You may pro- 
ceed, Mr. Michel. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS ON MARKET 


Mr. MICHEL. Following up Mr. I fora ’s line of ques tio7 ing yester- 
day, or probably the espousing of his pa rtic ula ir’ philosopt LY, it is my 
owl personal feeling that ] ado not see how We he re in the Congrt Ss 
can perfectly manipulate the market throughout the country, nor do 
I think we should altempt it. 

As a matter of fact, I recall some Members of the Congress in years 


past oe under some pretty severe criticism for the part they 
played in helping possibly to manipulate the market. There is always 


a danger ‘th at actions we take here directly or indirectly may influence 
the market and for this reason we are subject to possible charge of 
capit: alizing g pel rsonally on thi ' positions we hold. 
Mr. Niuusr. I can fully appreciate your problem in wanting to do 


the right thing and to keep it fully on the square. I can envision ¢ 
hearing of this kind provoking some farmers in iny particular area to 
breed a few more sows this fall if they think the market is going to be 
supported rather than holding back knowing there is going to pe a 
elut on the hog market. This is one of the questions [ wanted to ask. 

Insofar as we are vetting away 1rO the old-fastioned method of 
farrowing pigs in the a oO 3 n 1 the fall and are now moving toward 
more continuity through » course of the year, is there any pos- 
sibility when you make an announcement of this kind or are there 


figures to back up or to show that there would be a corresponding 
incre: se in t! e nun ber i sows that mi ‘ht be bred as 2 result of your 
making a statement that would indicate the Government intends to 


buy X number « i pounds of pork? 


Mr. MILLER. » have a fall D1 ‘estimate of 9 percent greater far- 
rowings this fall than we had last year. It is an inevitable resuit that 
5 ccwsie. ¢ y Laas oe ee ; ae 
you are going to get some bullish eitect by such an ANnout cement. 
Whenever vou start buvine eves. wnenever vou stort DUN ne pork or 
Any other commodits Lo support the price, you ware gvome to have n 

9 } 5 } ] iy 4 T ° ° 
tendency to have some peopie produce ior that market. iL 1S Vong 


to lend encouragement for people to come in and increase, or at least 
to delay culling of flocks, selling of sows, breeding stock, in an attempt 
to hold on any say, “We will produc e because the Government is going 


to buy X quantity of eggs or a quantity of pork.”’ 
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This is the reason why we have to be very careful, Congressman 
Michel, in our announcement in never stating the quantities we are 
voing to purchase. As the chairman pointed out yesterday, you 
certainly do. not want to make a statement as to what price you 
expect to pay or you are liable to get a depressing effect on the market 
that will bring the price down immediately to that. 

On the other hand, in all probability there will be a tendency on the 
part of some prospective bidder to gear his bid to that price. This isa 
problem you cannot solve by getting in and buying immediately. 
You can have a salutary effect and slow up the cycles to some degree. 
[ say to some degree because we have a tremendous amount of pork 
coming on. You cannot solve the problem by the use of these funds. 
[ do not think you have enough money. 

Mr. Micneu. Did I understand you to say we are anticipating 

Mr. Miiuer. Nine percent greater farrowings in 1959 than in 1858. 

Mr. Micuex.. The overall vear? 

Mr. MtLuEr. Beginning this fall. 

Mr. Micnen. Beginning this fall? 

Mr. Minter. That is right. 


CRITERIA FOR WHEN TO PURCHASE 


Mr. Micuen. Has that had some effect on your determination as 
to when you think you ought to buy and not buy, in view of what 
funds we have given you to purchase? 

Mr. Mintier. It certainly has. We would like to keep that from 
being a 10-, 12-, or 14-percent increase in farrowings because there 
are some sows out there going to market this fall, we think. Any 
action we take will have a precipitous effect on holding those sows 
back for breeding for that purpose. Nine percent intent to farrow 
precedes any anticipated purchase program report. We hope it 
does not get any worse. That is one of the prime considerations in 
making such an announcement. 

Mr. Micuet. There was some criticism yesterday because we are 
vetting roughly 30 days away from the beginning of school and no 
purchase program has yet been put into effect, so that if you bought 
immediately there would probably be at least a month of school go 
by the board before there could be a sacle in the school lunch 
program. ; 

Is there a fear among you folks that if this thing tends to get 
worse you will run out of money to make the amount of purchases 
you think are necessary to shore up the market, if that is your pur- 
pose at the time of purchase? 

Mr. Minter. The problem is so great that if you are going to shore 
up the market, if that is what you are attempting to do, maintain the 
market, the amount of money you expend could very easily use up 
the maximum of 25 percent of section 32 funds we have allocated to 


any one commodity. It could do it very easily this vear. 
I think you are going to need to shore up this market later on more 
than now. I think we are going to have a whale of a big problem at 
later date and should try to husband our funds in order to try to 


make them do the greatest Photon of good. 
Let me point out the school lunch officials in the States have the 
dollar allocation funds available to them at the present time to pur- 
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chase commodities. Because we do not purchase pork at this time 
under this program is no indication that pork will not be used in those 
schools, you understand that. They will purchase it themselves if 
it is the best buy they can get. Thev might better use their funds 
at this time to buy hogs, when hogs are selling for $14.50 or $15, Chi- 
cago, use their funds for purchasing that kind of pork, and we will 
come in later with a much greater concentrated buying program not 
only with the $58 million but with section 32 funds when this thing 
gets critical. We are not optimistic. We are pessimistic about the 
price of hogs this year. 


PORK PURCHASING PERIODS 


Mr. Micuen. The chairman asked earlier for you to insert a number 
of tables and figures in the record. However, offhand, how does this 
vear or this particular time of August 1959 compare with August of 
1958 or August of 1957 on this very issue of purchase of pork? Have 
you ever in the last several preceding years begun your buying of 
pork at an earlier date? 

Mr. Mut LER. We have to Fo back to 1955 wv hen Wwe pureha ed pork, 
At what time did you purchase pork, Mr. Lennartson? 

Mr. Lennartson. All other times we purchased pork have been 
aimed at the peak of the marketing season when the impact of our 
program we feel ean do the most rood. 

Mr. Micuen, That peak purchasing period is still considered in your 
view to be when? 

Mr. LENNARTSON. It is still going to be the October-November- 
December period and IS likely Lo be the October-N¢ vermper period 
this year in view of the changes occurring in more normal marketing 
from month to month, more orderly marketing. We are not coIng 
to get the tremendous humps any more that we used to have in the 
November-December period. 

Mr. Miniter. That October-November-December peak is still a 
factor. You get into the March-April-May peak again in the spring. 
You still have a considerable hump there, but it has been leveled out 
to some degree. 

\ir. Micuex. In all honesty and in all sincerity, if ] were in vour 
shoes and the subcommittee gave the impression that 1 gathered from 
the number of members of the committee giving their views vesterday, 
] might be inclined to vield tO pressure and to heed their sugeestion 
and buy now even though you know within vour own heart that with 
the actions we have taken earlier vou only have so much money to 
spend during the course of the year. Then I am wondering if going 
ahead and purchasing, as vou might very well do now, earlier than 
you originally planned, what vour move would be when you ran out 
of money at the end of the fiseal vear? 

\Ir. Mituer. If we ran out in February or March and we came 
into the peak season again in March, April, and May, we will have to 
come back to Congress for additional funds. 

\ir. Micne.. You will have another peak period before the end of 
the fiscal vear? 

\Ir. Minirr. Off the record, please. 

Discussion off the record. 
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Mir. Micuet. We would be put in the position of justifying our 
forcing you to buy earlier than you originally had planned and forcing 
vou, in a sense, to run out of money and come back to ask for more. 

Mr. Mitter. That was suggested yesterday and that is what we 
would have to do. 

Mir. Micnen. This is where I can put myself in your shoes in the 
difficult decision you must make in trying to balance this thing out in 
weighing the pros and the cons. J am not unmindful that we might 
sound off up here as to what we would like to have done right now, 
and ours might be a shortsighted view in view of the political tem- 
perament back home and the pressures brought to bear when the 
price of hogs gets down to the $14 area. You, of course, have to 
look toward June 30, 1960. Ido not want to be completely without 
feeling for your particular position in that respect. 

That is all I had on my mind this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuaunu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Marshall. 


NEED FOR PLANNING SURPLUS PURCHASE PROGRAMS TO SUPPORT PRICES 


Mr. MarsHaui. I am not speaking for the committee, but I want 
to make my own position crystal clear on this matter. In my esti- 
mation, in protecting the income of the farmer and giving the farmer 
an opportunity to make some adjustments, the only possible way the 
Department is going to head off a catastrophe as far as income 1s 
concerned for the hog okaons is to make some definite plans, outline 
those definite plans so that the farmer can be made aware of what 
the plans are. 

As far as I am concerned, I want to make this point crystal clear. 
I have a difference of opinion with the philosophy of the De ‘partment 
of Agriculture because | firmly believe that the matter of going in 
and buying these commodities on a piecemeal basis not only is a costly 
thing and disrupts the market but it also is an extremely costly thing 
as far as a support price program is concerned. 

In my estimation, we are going to fritter away thousands and 
thousands of dollars of the American taxpayers’ money without 
having any appreciable effect upon the income of the farm people and 
upon the effect it has on the market. That is my position. 

[ would like to say that in talking about the future I cannot recall 
any time when the Congress has denied funds to the Department for 
support price activities. I am firmly of the opinion that those pro- 
grams ought to be administered to get the most we can for the tax- 
payer who is burdened with financing the program. I am whole- 
heartedly aad utterly opposed to this matter of going in, as this 
administration has been doing, and buying commodities on a piece- 
meal basis. I want my record clear on that. 

Mr. Micuex. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiring question? 

Mr. MarsHauu. Yes. 

Mr. Micuen. This is jn all sine ‘ rity. Is it your position that when 
the Department draws up some de finite plans on a purchase program 
that will have no effect on the individual farmers in our respective 
districts as to what they will do in programing their own hog produe- 
tion for the rest of this fall and next spring? 
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The big question in my mind is this. When we definitely set it 
out that we are going to do a certain thing, we are looking at it in a 
favorable ligh , giving him a pretty good price for his hogs. For 
example, the teal inclination would be for me last aig to phone 
home, and tell the fellows that it looks as though the Government 
might get into a purchase program. Don’t cull out those sows. Let’s 
breed them another time around. J just cannot help feeling this is 
the effect that it has on a number of farmers. Am I wrong? I want 
to be convinced. 

Mr. MARSHALL. My feeling is—and I think the records in the 
Department will bear it out if peop le will study those records—that if 
you have a vital drop in the price of a commodity, thinking in terms 
of no price support program at all, then adjustments come rather 
rapidly. As long as there is some effort made to carry on some sort 
of price support operation, the farmer will not make those adjust- 
ments but will try to enlarge his operations to the extent that he can 
absorb whatever losses he will take. 

I think if you go back and check vour records on eggs, not only in 
this administration but the previous administration, vou will find 
people who produce eggs will try t » produc e enough more eggs to try 


to make up the loss because they have their investment in equipment, 
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CANADIAN SUPPORT PROGRAM 


| wish also the people in the Department in making this study 
hha | hines availabl hich Id ) hav ld 9] ‘ 
have those tangs avaliable whi ao not have—would Make a 


lat } 


comparison between what has happened over the period of the last 5 


vears, Which would bring us back to the last low point, what has hap- 


pened in the production of hogs as compared with the production of 
hogs in Canada where they have had a firmly established price support 
program. 

| think, if I am not mistaken, you will find the trend in Canada and 
the trend in the United States will be almost a complete parallel. 
The only difference is that the hog farmer in Canada has had some 
protection. The hog farmer in the United States has had very little 
or none. I think the folks in the Department who have those figures 
could make a study. I think also the people in the Department could 
male some study in making their determinations as to what the effect 
would be of certain levels of price supports. 

[ think there should be enough information by this time in the 
Department so you people could make a study of those things before 
you arrive at some of these administrative determinations. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not want to get into this, but to follow up on 
what vou said, you should look at what current pork supplies are in the 
hands of the Canadian Government and study the action they are 


pli snning to take in the near future. he \ have gotten themse Ives i mn 


41 


the position in their purchase program, the same position we are wit 
our basic commodities, only they have perishable commodities. That 
is a a different thin O' 

» back this stuff up without - outlet for it and start holding it 
over the market is disastrous. As long as vou brought the Canadian 
thing up, vou ought to study it a You will get some further 
indication that is not so favorable. 
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Mr. Marswauu. I have been following a number of these things in 
Canada. TI have been following some of the debate in the House of 
Commons sw the spokesman for the administration of Canada 
ave outlined some of the problems. There is page after page of more 
concern expressed in Canada about the lack of our carrying on in the 
United States some stability in the programs, rath ter than their own. 
It is true they have more pork on hand than the vy have had, but over 
the period they have had support programs that has not been a long- 
time grr m with them. 

Mr. McLarty. It is just catching up with them. 

Mr. ina. They are conce! rned about their pork and they 
are also concerned about how they are going to dispose of that pork. 
If | do not miss my guess, they are not going to dispose of that pork 
any more differently than we dispose of some of our things under such 
programs as Public Law 480. 

Mr. McLain. They are quite concerned about the situation they 
are in. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I am not disputing that. What I am saying to 
vou is that they are as much concerned about our inability to solve 
our problems as they are about their inability to solve their own 
problems. 

Mr. Miuiger. Mr. Marshall, this pork situation in Canada has been 
a subject of great concern with our hog producers in the United 
States, even now with our low price, because the Canadian Govern- 
ment in its attempt to get out of the very situation we have just 
described has studied various types of programs such as compensatory 
payments on a carcass Wwe ight basis. 

We have been very apprehensive and every hog producers’ associa- 
tion in the United States has been very apprehensive, and they have 
solicited our aid and the aid of the State Department to see that they 
do not put the price on pork in Canada that would permit them to 
dump it in the United States. We have had every igo from the 
Canadian Government that they will not do so, but they have not 
come up with a solution yet as to how they will prevent it. 

We have fully investigated, Mr. Burmeister within the Foreign 
Agricultural Service and the State Department, retaliatory measures 
that would prevent their dumping pork in the United States because 
they have such a quantity of it and such production in Canada at the 
present time they cannot support the type of program they have, 
and have to do something with it. We have set up our program 
ceared to what we will do to keep that pork from coming into the 
United States even with $14.50 and $15 hogs. We are going to keep it 
from coming in, but it will take drastic measures. Our attaché has 
devoted most of his time in Canada in the last 3 or 4 months to working 
on this problem. 

PURPOSE OF SECION 32 


Mir. Warren. Mr. Miller, as spokesman for the Department I call 
your attention to this. There are statements by the Secretary and 
yourself, and some questions by some members, which indicate to 
me a lack of f sympathy for the naga: law. Whether it is wise or 
unwise to interfere with markets, as has been mentioned here, was 
settled by the Congress some years ago in providing section 32 funds. 
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It was reaffirmed in recent years when the law was passed providing 
that section 32 funds were primarily set aside for the support of perish- 
able commodities. 

In the years [ have dealt with you, your Secretary, and the Depart- 
ment, itis evident to me the Secretary is not in sympathy with existing 
farm laws. “That is his privilege. But as long as they are the law, 
I cannot see that we are getting out of line in any way in urging you 
to carry out the clear intent of that act, which is to use those funds to 
buy surpluses 

It comes back to this question: Is this drop in hog prices primarily 
one that comes about because of a surplus of hogs? By that I mean 
are hogs moving onto market sufficiently rite average so as to pull 
the price down? If that be the situation, it leaves a serious question 
as to whether you should not reread the i in connection with sec- 
tion 32 to see what your responsibilities are. Whether that is good 
policy or good or bad law, it is the law. 

You have mentioned here that there is a 9 percent increase, or an 
estimated 9 percent increase in farrowings this fall. 


TIME TO EFFECT SECTION 32 PURCHASES 


To my mind, you talk about seeing the present situation, dropping 
hog prices, and seeing t the oe ness with which the De i. irtment Moves 


into the field, leads m » believe that that increase in farrowings is 
for two purposes: aa. 3 as Mr. Marshall pointed sar tes producers 
try to offset losses by having inore units to sell. That is 8 2h a Man 
has his investment. There is a tendenev in that direction. The 


thing that registers with me, and I realize | am discussing this in the 
field of opinion, with a tremendous corn crop and a great question 
as to what in the world you are going to do with all that corn, and 
where many corn farmers move their corn through hogs, the thing 
to do Is raise the pig so vou can move the corn through hogs. 

About 10 days ago I am advised that the Secretary pointed out, 
as is indicated here, that the packer hog spread has nearly doubled. 
He said he had had a meeting with the packers, as I understand it, 
and tried to talk fines into paying more to the farmer and selling 
for less to the consumer or to the retailer. 

That is a poRenenanS le thing on the part of the Secretary. If he 
expects them to do it, he is pretty naive in my opinion, judging by 
the past. 


LARD PURCHASES 





Also,  secording to my information, he announced along the line he 
is going to buy lard. 

In my opinion if he buys lard he will be doing nothing in the world 
— adding to the profits of the packers. 

The farmers who sold those hogs virtually gave the lard away to 
start with. By that | mean the packers or folks who bought the lard 
knew it was of relatively little value to start with and reflected it in 
the price paid the farmer. 

If they help the packers out by paying them a good price for this 
lard, it will almost be a windfall to them. It also might slow down 
the efforts of many folks in this country, including this subcommittee, 
of putting emphasis on shifting over to a meat-type hog, so as to regain 
the American market for lean-type pork. 
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I want to go on record as saying the purchase of lard as such will be 
a windfall, will help the very group that practically doubled their 
spread in the last year or two. 

Now I would like to ask you why has the hog market broken and 
why do you anticipate the troubles in the future that you do, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. Minurr. Let me say this first, Mr. Chairman: The Secretary— 
nor I, neither one—does not think that public law setting up section 32 
is a bad law. It has been used to a great advantage in many, many 
instances. We think that it offers a solution, or its use offers a solution 
to many price difficulties. Since I have been in office, in January, 
we have used it on walnuts, we have used it on perishable fruits and 
vegetables, we have used it on citrus, on eggs. We have used it on 
many instances. I would be the last person in the world to condemn 
section 32 as not being a good law, to enable us in our efforts to help 
in temporary services and relieving of some of the impact of these cycles 
that we go through. 

What causes the price of pork to be less now than it was a year ago 
is definitely because you have more hogs for sale now than you had a 
year ago. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you think it has reached the point of being sur- 
plus to normal demand? 

Mr. Mruuer. It has and it will continue to be for some time. 

Mr. Wuirren. That means it is in surplus supply? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrren. Under section 32, set up strictly for the purpose of 
helping to deal with surpluses, the point that I have been trying to 
make through the years here is that, if you move in before the bottom 
drops out, you strengthen the situation. 

If you let the bottom drop out the supply will be the same as if 
you had moved in before it broke; the supply will be the same if you 
let it break and then do it. 


COST OF PREVIOUS BEEF PURCHASES 


I would like for you to tell us for the record how much the Depart- 
ment did spend a few years ago when you let the bottom fall out of 
the cattle market before you moved i in. How much did you spend at 
that time trying to relieve a situation where, for months ‘and months, 
you refused to move in and prevent the situation from arising. 

Mr. Miiuer. In 1953 we bought $1,382,000 worth of beef. In 
1954 we bought $83 million worth. In 1955, we bought $380,000. 
That is transportation cost. In 1947 we bought approximately $25,- 
500,000 worth of beef. 

Mr. Wuarrren. $83 million was the year you had these drought- 
stricken cattle being forced on the market? 

Mr. Lennartson. This was a combination of the break in cattle 
price resulting from the buildup of herds as well as the drought 
hitting simultaneously. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the year. 

That is the point I was asking. 

Mr. Miruer. If we had a debacle in the cattle market, then I would 
like to point to the success of the cattle market since then without 

the aid, such as we are talking about at the present time. I think 
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none of us can deny that the cattle market and pork markets have 
been very favorable since 1956. 

Mr. Wurtrren. However, I would point out that about seven 
Western States depleted their herds to the point that, when their 
demand for stocking came into the picture, that created an extra 
purchase demand on the market. That, in addition to regular 
market demands, was a major factor in keeping cattle prices up. 

But the point again here is whether it is sound for you to let this 
market go down to the point, as you and the Secretary think, that you 
will force ener to quit farrowing sows. Or does it work the other 
way? Willa farmer, with all this corn that has been produced under a 
shortsighted ails y of supports and no controls, produce more hogs 
trving to get the s: ame volume of money, or will he reduce hogs in line 
with the Department’s policy’ 

The question is whe ther you | should move in, recognizing the sur pius 
exists, prior to the break, or should you wait until after the break? 

The facts are that for canis we were trying to get you to move 
into the egg market to keep it from breaking. If you had bought the 
eggs that vou finally bought some 60 days earlier, it would have meant 
millions and millions of dollars to the farmer. And it would not have 
hurt the consumer because he paid almost as much in the real retail 
outlets in any event. 

| think this is a matter where your beliefs, your policies, and your 
opposition to moving in to strengthen the markets is not in line with 
your obligations under the law. 

That is my own belief. I think you defeat your purpose with you 
attitude. 

With regard to the school lunch program, we set aside money last 
year and directed the Department to use it to buy meats for the school 
lunch program. Instead of doing that, for months you refused, be- 
cause you were afraid that, if you carried out the clear directive of 
Congress, it might increase the amount that farmers would get for 
livestock. 

I am quoting the Under Secretary of Agriculture, who told me that. 
The point is that you seem to handle these funds so as not to increase 
return to farmers. 

You ~ about buying lard. Everybody knows the price of pork 
is fixed by the good cuts and, unless you go in and get the kind of 


pork that is desir: able, you just are handing a windfall to packers. It 
is just as evident as it can be. If you are going to strengthen the 
price paid for hogs, you are going to have to buy those parts that 
really sell the hog to start with. I do not have the figures and I have 


asked you to put them in the record—but based on the amount that 
you spent in that year for cattle, if you would spend that much in 
this area before it breaks, you would probably be 10 times that much 
better off. The hog producers and general American economy would 
benefit. You would save money for the Nation as a whole. 
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If you let the surplus do all its damage first, then buy it, you have 
failed utterly to carry out the intent of the act. in this cattle busi- 
ness, if you had spent your $83 million 8 or 10 months earlier, you 
would have saved lots of cattlemen in this country and you would not 
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have been out a dollar more. If you had moved in this egg market 
60 days earlier so as to prevent a drop to 16 cents—it might have cost 
you a little more money—but the point of the whole thing is to get 
the surplus before its pressures break the market. 

Mr. Mruuer. I think your philosophy is you can prevent a break 
by the expenditures of the money. I do not subscribe to that phil- 
osophy. I think that your egg market would have gone as low as it 
went in spite of our efforts. It might not have gone as fast if we had 
started an egg buying program. 1 will say the recovery in the egg 
market was not a result of the eggs that we bought. It was a result 
of the thermometer and the hens’ inability to lay in hot weather. 

I will say that you could not have prevented the break in the cattle 
narket in 1956 with the expenditure of four times that much money. 
| do not think, I am sorry to tell you, that you could prevent the 

hed in the hog market that is facing us today with the expenditures 
of any such sums of money as are now available, and I would hate to 
ask this committee to provide the money to maintain hogs at the $15 
level from now on. 

Mr. Wurirren. Believing that, what purpose have you got for 
section 32? 

Mr. Mitier. I think you can ease the impact of price breaks. I 
do not think you can prevent them. I think you can ease them. I 
think vou can slow them down to some degree with section 32 funds. 

I think you can use section 32 funds in an instance where we have 
tree nuts, where you have a fruit that is in long-term production and 
because of a seasonal fluctuation due to favorable weather, you get a 
large crop produced in one year, and plantings do not affect the total 
quantity produced in one year, but does in a long-term range, you can 
use it in that area much bet ie than you can in the short-range area). 

It does have its place. I would be the last to condemn section 32 
funds used for that purpose. 

Mr. Wuirren. I said to start with, in dealing with hogs you have 
a tough problem and for the purposes of the record let’s say you are 
right, all you can do is relieve it to a degree. What basis is there not 
to try to relieve it prior to the break and lift the surplus earlier to the 
extent that you can, as against letting the bottom fall out and then 
doing it? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think we will be called on to spend the money and 
I will say when the situation gets serious—— 

Mr. Wuirren. You do not consider it serious now? 

Mr. Miuter. Not as serious as it is going to get, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtren. With your attitude and your beliefs—— 

Mr. Mitier. We know how many hogs are in the country and we 
know how many are going to be produc ed and we have indications of 
what farrowings will be this fall. There is nothing vou and I can do 
to prevent the thing at the present time. I think it has gone through 
the cycle. I think we can ease the shock to the people. 

Mr. Wuirten. There are lots of things I never could do, but I 
always did the best I could when I recognized it. I would not say 
because I cannot handle it fully, I would just sit by and do nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I feel that the use of public funds in 
the present pork market is legitimate and I think it can do some good. 
I do feel, however, that the strychnine approach has got to be ad- 
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ministered by one qualified to judge the results. I do not mean 
immediate results. I mean long-range results. 

In that connection, | do want to pay tribute right now to this 
subcommittee, and particularly to my colleague from Minnesota, Mr, 
Marshall, for the work we have been doing in this field for the last 
2 years. 1 think it has been constructive. I think restraint has been 
used on the part of the subcommittee, and Mr. Marshall in particular. 

[ do feel that a new era is coming about in the swine industry in 
America. I feel that it is going to bring in something that has been 
missing, and that is, a coordinated activity on the part of the swine 
producers themselves in making changes in their farrowing practices 
in their consciousness of the need for orderly marketing, and in their 
recognition of the demand for a meat-type hog. I feel that, through 
the work of this subcommittee, which measures out the funds for the 
work of the Department, we can make real headway. 

We can either swamp the boat or get it to shore safely. I am 
reminded, Mr. Chairman, that a fellow named Butler wrote a story 
about “pigs is pigs,”’ about 1910. I ie itasa kid. A fellow got a 
couple of guinea pigs by express and couldn’t pay the bill. They sat 
there and pretty soon the whole express office was running over with 
guinea pigs. Any time you are dealing with hogs, which can produce 
at least two crops a year, you are dealing with something that can 

get out of hand pretty fast unless the people who produce them know 
what they are doing. 

Mr. Wurrren. [ believe there is some $58 million for school lunches, 
of which $15 or $20 million is available to purchase meats for the school 
lunch. The record shows that it will take 7 or 8 weeks from the time 
of purchase before we can make those commodities available to the 
school lunch. 

The record shows you have not made any steps whatsoever to use 
those funds in this or any other meat field, notwithstanding the fact 
that the schools open in September. 

The records will show that you have available about $140 million 
as far as section 32 is concerned for oak purchase of surpluses. 

Quite clearly, you have not moved and you are unable to give us 
any assurance at what point you would move. I grant you that these 
funds are insufficient, and that this would not be a complete measure 
by any manner of means. But it does lead me to believe that because 
something will not work fully, there is no excuse not to make it work 
to the best extent you can. 

I repeat again that it is the purpose of section 32 to buy up surpluses. 
The earlier you take some of that surplus off the market, the more 
effect you will have on supporting prices. If you wait until the 
bottom has dropped out, you have lost the whole chance that you 
have for it to have any beneficial effect. That is the basic difference 
that | have had with the Department through the years. 

Your argument last vear, when you first told us vou could not buy 
eggs, was that if we bought eggs they would produce more eggs. That 
was stated by Dr. Paarlberg when he was Assistant Secretary. 

That may be true, but it is not what Congress said in the law. I 
differ with him as to the effect that it would have had. But anyway, 
what he was saying was that he had no sympathy for the law, there- 
fore he was not using it. I have to come to the idea that Mr. Miller 
and the Secretary do not have sympathy for this act either. If I 
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understand it right, I do not believe the Secretary and the Department 
have ever understood the intent of the act, which is to move surpluses 
and to move them before the depressing influence is felt, to the extent 
that you can. 

Now may I point out that the hog industry does not, by and large, 
want price supports as such. J do not want price supports as suc ch. 
But I am saying, if the Department fails to utilize fully the implements 
that it has, that it could create a situation that might result in pres- 
sures for some kind of price support program. 

The record will show how big the pork industry is, how many people 
are involved in it, what its gross income is. As you know, when situa- 
tions become desperate, Congress has done lots of things. 

I say again, I do not see any excuse for not moving fast enough to 
attempt to prevent a break in the market, as against letting it happen 
and then trving to lift it back. You just cannot lift it back. There 
is not enough money to lift it back. 

| do not know that vou could in this case, but in those places where 
vou could buy up mg surplus and did buy it early, you could support 
prices. Mr. Miller, with your attitude about this thing, I do not 
believe you could ever make it work. I believe the ree ‘ord shows that 

you do not see much in the program and do not see much benefit 
that could come from it. | think your lack of sympathy for it will 
prevent you from ever doing much about it. 

Mr. Miuuter. I am sorry if I have conveyed that to you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I wish I could erase it from your mind. As I say, I think our 
only difference here is a difference in timing, not in purpose. 

Mr. WHITTEN. What is your idea about timing? I have made 
mine quite clear: to move early before it happens. What is your 
timing? Is it to wait until eges get to 16 cents, then go in and try 
to buy them after the ill effects have been felt? Or is it to let hogs get 
down to $8, after the thing has happened, and then do it? Is that 
your belief as to what you should do? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question right there? 

Mr. Wutrren. Certainly. 

Mr. Horan. Is the March and September pig and hog industry still 
in effect as far as production is concerned? 

Mr. Miuurr. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Then we are talking about a time when hog prices are 
generally depressed; is that right? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. It could happen if St. Paul himself were Secretary of 
Agriculture, could it not? 

Mr. Miturer. You have the hog cycle of low prices in the months of 
September, October, and November. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan, may I say again—— 

Mr. Horan. I am not trying to undermine your point here. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to point out again, if | may, that while the 
$140 million and the $20 million might prove inadequate, when the 
Department uses all the tools it has, it is all right. But when they 
talk as the Secretary, Mr. Miller, has talked here about their fee lings 
about this thing, and do not use the implements they have, it is pretty 
hard to understand. 

Mr. Horan. I appreciate that. But what I am looking for is a 
longtime cure, and | think we are moving in that direction. 
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Mr. Wuirren. I do, too. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee has put in a lot of work on this 
thing, and I refuse to lose the value of the work which has been done. 
[ think there is a job to be done with the industry itself. I do not 
think we can put poultices on a cancer and cure it. I think we might 
relieve the pain temporarily. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you not think it has a little advantage? 

Mr. Horan. You might be able to get one night’s sleep. But, I 
want to follow up on this. I think we shall miss a very good chance if 
we do not point that up in any report we put out from this sub- 
committee. lam proud of our work. 

Mr. Wuirren. | thank you, gentlemen, for your appearance here 
on these matters. 
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